




















HERE IS THE;BIGGEST 25 CENTS’ 
WORTH OF RESOURCE ILLUSTRATED 
MATERIAL WHICH WE HAVE EVER 
FOUND 


Any art teacher, classroom teacher, or school 
library who fails to take advantage of this particu- 
lar offer is simply throwing all discretion to the 
winds and is going to miss the most profusely 
illustrated school bulletin edited and published 
in this country. That sounds like a pretty big 
proposition and it certainly is. 


The National Geographic Society is going to 
continue their school bulletins during the next 
30 school weeks beginning with the week of 
October 4. Each week you received for your 25 
cents (that is only 25 cents for the entire year) a 
bulletin about interesting places throughout the 
World. It is awfully interesting to note first in 
your newspaper the news which comes in from 
some part of the World with reference to the war 
and then to pick up in one of the following bulle- 
tins from the National Geographic Society, 
pictures, historical background, story of the 
people, story of the country, of that particular 
section. It seems to fit into the news the way a 
glove fits the hand. Those members of the Family 
who were fortunate enough to subscribe for last 
year’s bulletins found all kinds of illustrated 
material about North Africa, Morocco, Casa- 
blanca, Tunis, New Guinea, the Solomons, and 
Sicily. What will this year’s bulletins show? 
Perhaps you will find Italy, France, Burma, India, 
and China. 


In addition to these points of interest due to the 
war these bulletins have many an interesting 
illustrated presentation about our good neighbors 
in South America. 


And it really is no wonder that they can give 
you so much because the National Geographic 
Society has over a half million photographs on 
which to draw to give you the illustrations in these 
bulletins. 


I know it may sound a bit boastful and almost as 
if I were exaggerating, but I can tell you quite 
frankly that the 25 cents you spend for these 
bulletins is the biggest investment you can make 
for interesting information for use in classroom 
during this coming year. 


Send your 25 cents in coin or by Money Order 
(we can handle this only on a cash basis) to 
Secretary, The School Arts Family, 139 Printers 
Building, Worcester 8, Mass. 
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Worcester 8, Massachusetts. Entered as oan 8 -class m 0 Sunes l, 1917, at the Post Olifice 2 at 5 Woneesben. ‘Seseec husetts, under r th e act of March 3, 1879 


DETROIT PUTS ON SCHOOL ART EXHIBIT 

One of the outstanding annual exhibits of what 
the schools are doing in art, drawing, and design 
is held in Detroit. Working with Director of Art 
Education Mabel Arbuckle, the art teachers and 
schools put on their 8th Annual Exhibition at the 
Detroit Institute of Art in May. 

We couldn't personally visit this exhibit to 
report it to you, but Miss Arbuckle volunteered 
to give you full information as to how it was 
planned during the year. Here is what she writes: 
The art activities of the Elementary Schools were 
arranged by administrative districts of which 
there are nine. The topics chosen by District Art 
Groups pertained to current interests including: 
Detroit Past and Present; Life of the Peoples of 
the United Nations; Crafts for Leisure; Use of Sal- 
vage and Substitute Materials; Aviation and Other 
Detroit War Production; Housing, Public and 
Private; Junior Red Cross Projects (22,000 contri- 
butions this year); Nutrition and Victory Gardens. 

“The art interests of the Intermediate and High 
Schools in the Secondary Division also centered 
around many of these same topics with an added 
emphasis on mapping, production illustration, 
camouflage, art of our allies, documetary and 
reconnaissance sketching, industrial lettering, 
visual propaganda and informational aids. The 
usual phases of the art curriculum were included 
or their adaptation made to meet present needs 
and interests.”’ 


ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL ON GUATE- 
MALA AND BRAZIL 


The Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
affairs has issued several timely and helpful book- 
lets about Latin-American countries and the Inter- 
American movement. 

Building the foundation of a lasting unity 
between the countries of North, South, and Cen- 
tral America is today’s definite goal. Art teachers 
can play an important part in this work by en- 
couraging the youth of our Country to learn more 
and more about their Latin-American neighbors. 

A booklet ‘““Guatemala—Land of the Trees’’ 
traces the story of this small nation from the days 
of the ancient Mayan Empire to the present. You'll 
be enthusiastic over its charts, maps, and illustra- 
tions; they are both interesting and instructive. 

Another booklet is ‘‘Brazil—Big Neighbor and 
Good Friend."’ Its chapters give you a quick and 
vivid view of this great nation—and you'll have 
an urge to “do” Brazil when you see its 29 
inspiring illustrations. 

Send 3-cent stamp to the Secretary of the 
School Arts Family, 139 Printers Building, 
Worcester 8, Mass. We'll be glad to have them 
sent to you from Headquarters. 


* * * 


A GOOD FRIEND HAS GONE TO WAR 


Last year in our Family Circle your Secretary 
made frequent references to that wonderful little 
monthly news magazine entitled Las Americas, 
edited by Gaetano Massa. Well the Editor has 
been drafted into the Army and this grand little 
magazine has to suspend publication until after 
the war. But here is some good news. I find in 
looking over available material that some of the 
back issues can be obtained at only ten cents 
each. Issues which were devoted to countries 
which are available are Argentina, Venezuela, 
Uruguay, Bolivia, and the like. If you would like 
to get a list of what issues are still available why 
don't you drop a note to Las Americas, 36 Wood- 
lawn Ave., Yonkers, New York. 


every mont! t July and Augu Publ n 
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Your Secretary has just received from the Art 
Department, headed by Orval Kipp, at the State 
Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania, one of 
the finest collections of art teaching philosophy 
which we have found in many a day. Ing ng 
through this magazine your Secretary has been 
marking paragraph after paragraph with big blue. 
penciled brackets and from time to time we shall 
be quoting from this particular issue. Right 
now it seems very apropos to give you one of the 
opening statements which shows that no matter 
where an artist is, or what he may be doing, it 
just simply flows from his finger tips and he can’t 
help but use art and drawing. Just follow down 
the next two paragraphs and note how these 
students are using art in their work toward win. 
ning the war. 


THE ARTIST-TEACHER SERVES HIS COUNTRY 

Graduates of the art curriculum are serving the 
United States in various capacities in many parts 
of the world. In addition to using their art training 
to adapt themselves to new environments, many 
are capitalizing on opportunities missed by the un- 
trained. Several instances might be mentioned. 
Even before Pearl Harbor one of our enlisted boys 
was designing aircraft insignia in California; later 
he fought on Bataan. Another, recently pro 
moted to the rank of Sergeant in the cavalry at 
Fort Riley, is designing visual instruction aids in 
the form of posture and trajectory charts. In his free 
time he works on murals for the recreation center. 

Hawaii University and an anti-tank division now 
claim a young sculptor-painter, who plans to 
return here someday to complete his course. 
Another man is teaching the three ‘‘R’s’’ to some 
of America’s “Lost Legions.’’ His art training 
enabled him to develop a method of teaching 
writing which was so effective that he was asked 
to write a book on it. The army plans to publish it 
for distribution to its schools. 


* *. * 


RESOURCE MAP OF NORTH AND SOUTH 
AMERICA 

You'll like the big bold map of the Western 
Hemisphere, ‘‘The Americas—Lands of Promise.” 
It shows, with symbols, the agricultural resources 
of North, South, and Central America. Try your- 
self on these questions: 

Do you know the Americas raise 87°; of the 
world’s coffee and that with us it’s still, “Yes, we 
have no bananas,” despite the fact that 56°% of 
the world’s entire banana crop is grown in 
Mexico, Central America, and South America? 
What American country produces 48% of the 
world’s eggs—which one grows over two-thirds 
of all the world’s chicle? You and your class will 
delight in the answers found on the map. 

If you would like a copy of ‘The Americas— 
Lands of Promise’’—send 3-cent stamp to the 
Secretary of the School Arts Family, 139 
Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass. 


CLOTHES SAVING ART 

Did it ever happen in your classes where some- 
one dumped over the tempera paint and got it on 
their clothes, or ink bottle was accidentally 
pushed off the table down someone’s dress? Well, 
if that is ever the case, I think these clothes 
saving suggestions as given in the booklet, “How 
to Take Care of Your Clothes,”” have many an 
idea which you should have in your art file for 
emergency use. If you would like to have a copy 
of the booklet, write to Leslie H. Browder, Dan 
River Mills, 40 Worth St., New York 13, N. Y. 


These booklets are free. 
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COLORED CHALK CRAYON 


B & S Brand... smooth and 
soft in texture with a wide col- 
orrange.. . blends perfectly. 
ideal for posters on either 


paper or blackboard. 


pian | WaAt 


CHALK CRAYON 


84S BRAND TWELVE COLORS 


No. 406 


BINNEY é SMITH CO. 


NEW YORK 


NO. 406 B & S BRAND COLORED CHALK CRAYON — 


twelve sticks in complete color wheel assortment. Also 
packed in boxes containing 7, 72 and 144 sticks. 


GOLD MEDAL PRODUCTS 
Highest Award Always 
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W hile the Four Freedoms are being stressed throughout our land 
at this time, let us look to YOUNG AMERICA and encourage 
a Fifth Freedom—the Freedom of Expression. And in what 


way can YOUNG AMERICA better express itself than 
by interpreting its thoughts, its ambitions and its 



















interests through painting and drawing. POS-TER-ART 
Colored Chalk... large size 
Symbols and crude drawings laboriously qawen, 6°29 °...cflesties fer 





chipped on rock were the means of expres- murals and backdrops...covers 





sion in the age before the written word. large areas quickly. May be 





used on cardboard, paper or 
blackboard. 










Today, the basic fundamentals are 
much the same, but progress has 
given YOUNG AMERICA a 


variety of media for creative 







accomplishment. 















No. 112 


NO. 112 POS-TER-ART COLORED CHALK CRAYON — 


twelve sticks of strong colors...made in two grades: No. 1 










—strong colors, No. 2— intermediate colors. Packed in 
strong wooden boxes of 12, 36 and 72 sticks. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 








































THIS GIVES THE AN 


Ever since graded pencils were first invented, 
their relative blackness has been roughly estimated by 
hand and eye. Now Eagle technicians determine this 
quality with utmost precision. 

First, the pencil is weighted to average drawing 
pressure and inserted in an exclusive Eagle Shading 
Machine which moves a sheet of paper back and 
forth beneath the point. On the resulting chart, the 
relative blackness of the shading produced depends 
on the grade of the pencil, and on that factor alone. 
This chart is then placed under the electric eye of a 
Reflectometer calibrated to the black and white glass 
standards shown, and the dial tells the blackness of 
the shading to a fraction of one percent. 

Because each of the 17 TURQUOISE grades is 
made from a separate basic formula . . . and because 
the blackness of each is accurately checked by this 
Reflectometer . . . you can be sure that TURQUOISE 
will give you exactly the line you want from every 
inch of every lead every time. 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE 


and test TURQUOISE 
grading, smoothness, point 
strength and opacity on 
your own drafting board. 
Just name this publica- 
tion, your pencil dealer 
and the grade of pencil or 
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lead desired. AND ARD 









“CHEMI-SEALED” _—— 


(SUPER BONDED) 


TURQUOISE 


PRECISION-GRADED DRAWING PENCILS IN 17 DEGREES 





DRAFTING LEADS of the same 
fine quality are available in EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY - 703 East 13th St., New York 


10 grades, from 2B to 6H. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 





*Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 
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Drawn and Lettered with BC D+ Speedbalis in Speedball inks 








VERY ARTIST KNOWS THESE 

UGLY LITTLE FELLOWS - - 
THE GREMLINS WHO SNEAK 
AROUND DRAWING BOARDS 
WASTING VALUABLE TIME 
AND SMUDGING UP 
DRAWINGS OR 
POSTERS - 





















SPEEDBALLS KEEP 
THESE *GREMLINS” 
AWAY / CLEAN , FAST, 
EASY - TO - USE - 
AND THEIR TRIPLE 

RESERVOIRS HOLD 
MORE INK-- SAVE 
TIME AND £FFORT/ 


 folt men oom er-ha 


GET RID OF 
THESE GREMLINS 


WITH A COMPLETE 
ASSORTMENT 










DRAWING - 
LETTERING 


MADE IN FIVE STYLES 
AND SEVEN DIFFERENT 
SIZES TO GIVE yOu 


A:POINT: FOR: 
EVERY: PURPOSE 


SPEEDBALL PENS AND 
SPEEDBALL INKS MAKE 
A” GRAND’ COMBINATION 
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BERNICE V. SETZER 
Advisory Editor of School Arts 

School Arts is most fortunate in having upon 
its Advisory Board some of the noted art educa- 
tors of the country. Not only are advisory editors 
noted for their ability and skill, but also for their 
permanence. Seldom is it necessary to replace 
any one of these good friends whose names appear 
on the Contents page of School] Arts. 

Occasionally, however, one must retire by 
reason of age or other eventuality; but, fortunate- 
ly, there are others ready and willing to take their 
places. Such an event has just happened. After 
several years of faithful service, the retirement of 
Miss Alice Stowell Bishop was announced in the 
June School Arts. To take her place we are 
happy to announce the appointment of Mrs. 
Bernice V. Setzer, Director of Art, Public Schools, 
Des Moines, Iowa, as an Advisory Editor, her 
name to appear on the Contents page this month. 

Mrs. Setzer is a graduate of the Indianapolis 
Normal School, the Applied Arts Summer School 
of Chicago, and earned her degree at the Cali- 
fornia College of Aris and Crafts of Oakland. 
She has been a teacher of art and music in Indi- 
anapolis, Assistant Director of Art and Music at 
San Antonio, Texas, a member of the Department 
of Art Faculty at Kent (Ohio) State Teachers 
College. Among the many prominent art people 
with whom she has worked are Joseph Binder, 
Marya Werten, Emmy Zweybruck, and Norman 
Edwards. 

Our advisory editors are for service, not alone 
for ornament. It is hoped School Arts readers 
will have problems which these advisory editors 
may assist in solving. Why not give them an 
opportunity? 





INTRODUCTION TO THE 
SEPTEMBER NUMBER 


By Alliston Greene 
















When students 


use Dixon’s 


‘Typhonite Eldovado, 
they follow 
the example 
of great 
Amevican artists 
+ 
When vequisitioning 
supplies, include 


TYPHONITE 


ELDORADO 


Vocational Instructors 


wishing blueprints of problems 
for vocational classes, please write 
& hool Bureau 
Pencil Sales Department 135-J9 
Jc seph Dixon Crucible C mpany 
Jerse, City, N J 








* School Arts enters upon its 43rd year. The 
generation which was active at its birth is now 
on the retired list. Here and there, as in the case 
of the writer of these lines, may be found an 
occasional superannuated member of the original 
School Arts family, still carrying on. Several 
mechanical changes from time to time, in keeping 
with the times, have made the present Schoo! 
Arts Magazine a far different publication than 
that planned by its originators. But the funda- 
mentals of art teaching have been maintained to 
the degree that School Arts has maintained its 
position of leadership in the field of art instruction. 

* The United States is now at war—the second 
conflict since Schoo] Arts was born. As in the 
former war this magazine is attempting to do its 





TEXTILE PRINTING 
Use Prof. Emmy Zweybruck’s famous method. Leisure. 
crafts Kit SA-91 contains everything you'll need for per- 
manent, boilproof, brilliant designs: 12 bottles of colors 
and bases, stencil paper, brushes, knife, and complete 
instructions for stencil, block, and silk screen. Only $3.50, 
postpaid to your workbench. Order TODAY! 
LEISURECRAFTS, 907 South Hil, Los Angeles, Calif. 














DEPENDABLE 
CRAFT SUPPLIES 


For Use in War Times 


DWINNELL CRAFT SHOP 


2143 National Road, 1, Wheeling, W. Va. 
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Book Jacket 
Desigas 





ARTISTS’ 


keep your students interested with interesting “THINGS TO DO” 


Here's a book packed full of new ideas translated into practical 
projects planned by successful art teachers and worked out 
by their students in thousands of classrooms. 


“Things To Do” gives you new inspiration, too! It contains: 
17 new classroom projects 
13 fascinating stories on the romance of color 
Hundreds of interesting, pertinent facts. 
“TI think the handbook I have just received, ‘Things To Do,’ 
, ts simply grand. The appearance of the book ts most attrac- 
tive and the presentation of the problems is wonderfully 
fine. It would be valuable if each of the teachers could 


have a copy.” (Mrs.) Zara B. Kimmey, Supervisor of 
Drawing, State Education Dept., Albany, N. Y. 


Get your copy today. The supply is limited. 
Just fill out and mail this coupon with 2 5c 
to cover postage and handling. We mail 
your copy immediately on receipt. 


TEAR OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO., INC. 

Att’'n Mr. Harry Lovert 

44th St. and Ist Ave., New York, N.Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me my copy of Devoe’s Classroom 

Project Book "Things To Do.”’ 25 cents is enclosed. 


SA-9-43 



























NAME 
MATERIALS | 
ADDRESS 
CITY STATE 
part in bringing Victory to the nations which are 
for liberty and justice. 
* The contributions in this September number k A N F » A F T S 
are particularly planned for that very purpose. 
The Editor has struck the keynote in his editorial LEATHERCRAFT 
Crafts that appeal. Intriguing items adaptable “ : ”“ : : 
» Aan 6 Clee san” OF Art Education and the War.” Read it. Use it as PLASTICS 
at inspires omenen, — ‘ simply ow. a ay extra an ideal in planning all your art work during the 
of the distinctively designed pieces that can be made im Coming year. Artis no longer a “parlor game” — SRAINNG MATERIALS 
your classes. 


APPLIED ART CRAFTS 





se 


FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


A generous packet of literature describing all O-P Craft 


articles in detail. Smart NewlItems. Lots of Ideas—Illus- 
trated Designs. Color processesand techniques. 
Your opportunity to get new, practical, worth- 
while ideas. Excellent Xmas suggestions. Free 
to teachers, others 10 cents. Write today. 



















THE O-P CRAFT CO..INC.. SANDUSKY, OHIO 








TESTED SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 


Tools and supplies for metal crafts and jewelry making. 
You can depend on our years of experience and depend- 
able service. Easy to order from illustrated catalog S— 


Send for your copy today. 










METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY 


by 


co. 





art is a necessary instrument in the World War's 
program. 

* The four pages of illustrations—‘School 
Arts and the War,” pp. 3-6—represent pupils in 
Denver, Detroit, Wichita, Des Moines, and Balti- 
more at work on war maps, charts, and posters. 
These are but a few examples of similar work 
which is going on everywhere in the United 
States. 

* What a wealth of imagination is possible by 
a study of the contribution from the Walt Disney 
Studios—"‘Mickey Mouse and Donald Duck Join 
the Colors," p. 7. It is amazing the amount of 
heart-warming fun this man has produced and is 
still producing. His is a recognized legitimate 
way of maintaining public morale. Art teachers 
can do much along this line. 


* Camouflage is a popular subject this month. 
Harry Rubin of the Universal School of Handi- 
crafts, gives us a very thorough and scientific 
study of ‘The Art of Camouflage” as presented to 
his students. This one article alone, with its fine 
illustrations, may furnish many hours of interest- 
ing study, including handicrafts, design, color, 
and natural science. 

* Milton S. Fox, Cleveland Museum of Art, dis- 
cusses “Camouflage” from another angle—"‘the 
art of deception; how to deceive people and in- 

(Continued on page 8-a) 





POTTERY SUPPLIES 
CLAY MODELING 
AND MANY OTHERS 


NEW! CARVA PRODUCTS 


Send 35c in stamps for a 2 lb. CARVA 
BLOCK, including full directions for 
carving figures, book-ends, etc. CARVA 
BLOCK is an indestructible medium for 
teaching sculpture —form and color. 
Fnished figures can be colored with any 
type of paint or tempera. 





Folder of other CARVA PRODUCTS and catalogue included 


? AMERICAN HANDICRAFTS CO. 


193 William Street 2124 South Main Street 
New York 7, N.Y. Los Angeles 7, Calif. 
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“As Michelangelo laid aside his brush and chisel to design and construct fortifications for his 
native Florence, so may we turn for the duration to a functional art service with the trust that each 
one of us has helped to keep art alive in the hands and hearts of young people for the civilization we 
are hoping to save.”’ 

C. VALENTINE KIRBY 
Chief of Art Education, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 








MERICAN Art Education has at this midway station in our war against imperialism and exploita- 
tion definitely established its values in our All-American war program. Art in the old interpreta- 
tion was considered a parlor game, one of pretty paintings on velvet, or fancy embroidered 
pillow-tops and burnt-wood taborets. 


@ Art education in our American schools has passed from these former limitations of art 
endeavors, beyond the four walls of the schoolroom, into the homes and community life, bettering the environ- 
ment and life of these homes from which pupils enter the schools. Where this has happened we have ‘‘Art Alive.” 


® Toward preserving these American homes and American living ideals it has become a natural step for art 
educators and artists as a unit to assist in many ways, in every national avenue, contributing wholeheartedly, 
importantly, in promoting Victory in our war program. 


® Recently asked to aid with information needed in a department in one of our large military stations, I was 
surprised at the art uses found to be necessary in the World War's program. 


®@ In one afternoon I was shown a department where lettering and design and printing with all its art values— 
composition, spacing, color—was needed for the publicity and information such as issued in all large war stations. 
In another department a beautifully planned, decorative war zone map with important coast section data 
was being painted as a wall mural. No puzzle map outline or impossible-to-read titles, but an artistic achievement. 


® Again another department where draftsmen no longer are mere robot draftsmen limited to triangles and 
ruling pens but who are capable of producing illustrations of artistic merit. Illustrations in artistic pictorial 
perspective, making it possible for the mechanic or the government official, untrained in visualizing mechanical 
drawings, to know immediately the picture of the subject. This ‘‘production illustration”’ has greatly aided the 
nation’s war need and replaced the voluminous typed detailed reports connected with records of accidents, 
corrections, or data related to all forms of war equipment. A few sketches by capable artist-draftsmen made 
like a ‘‘story-strip’”’ tell the whole picture. Thereby such pictures corroborate the Oriental phrase, ‘‘A picture is 
worth ten thousand words.” 


®@ Now let us read a few of our many active American Art Educators’ comments on art and the American 
war life: 


@ Leon L. Winslow, Director, Division of Art Education, Baltimore, Maryland. 


“Art is today not only helping to build morale on the home front, but it is also furnishing effective, informative, educative and inspira- 
tional material for the armed torces.”’ 


@ Victor E. D'Amico, Chairman, Committee on Art in American Education and Society. 
“Ari must hold in the coming age of the common man by helping man to live a better life in home, factory and school.” 
@ Irwin Edman, Professor of Philosophy, Columbia University, New York. 


‘As long as people create and are given a chance to be moved by creation, the spirit of free men will be kept alive and free. We burn 
the books and silence violins, blackout hue and color at our own peril.” 


@ Bonnie E. Malott, Chief Aide, Occupational Therapy, Veterans Administration, Palo Alto, California. 


“The science of healing through the use of mental and physical exercise is probably as old as civilization itself. Alert physicians have 
noticed patients thus employed recovered faster than those who are idle. The need is here and the call has been given for new recruits to 
minister to crippled children, wounded soldiers, clouded minds, the blind and the deaf, to all of whom the joy of wholesome work will come 
like a rainbow after a storm to bring them hope and good cheer.” 


® With the ending of war, great horizons of art achievement integrated in relation to American home and 
community and industrial and rural life, will require more applied arts in our American educational institutions. 
It will require more art welded to everyday needs of all homes and civic life, not art again on a pedestal for the 
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Denver, Colorado, 

school children 

learn more from 

making War Maps 

than from just look- 
ing at one 








Posters made for 
Salvage Drive by 


Junior and Senior High Schools 


Art Students from North 
High School, Denver, 
Colorado, present to 
the Army Air Forces 
Technical Training 
Command School of 
Photography training 
charts for use in their 
school. More than a 
hundred charts were 
supplied, involving 
study and experiments 
to achieve certain re- 
uired effects. Marion 
. Miller, Director of 
Art, Denver, Colorado 








Students in the 
Baltimore, 
Maryland, City 
College (High 
School) for Boys 
Producing War 
Posters. 

L. L. Winslow, 
Art Director 


Prospective Teach- 
ers at Wayne Uni- 
versity, Detroit, at 


work on the Pan- 
American show 
toward achieving 
friendly relations 
with our Southern 
neighbors. Jane 
Betsy Welling, 
Director of Art 
Education 





High School student carves 

a group to decorate a war 

camp recreation room, Den- 

ver, Colorado. Marion Miller, 
Art Director 


Students in the art 

classes of the East 

High School of 

Wichita, Kansas, do 

war work for the 
Red Cross 
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Teachers at work in the Artcrafts Workshop in Des Moines, Iowa, where the Director of Art Education, Bernice V. Setzer, believes in 
teachers knowing well what they teach. Artcrafts have important values in developing tactility, precision, procedure, achievement 


Teachers  experi- 
mented, discover- 
ing limitations for 
themselves of each 
tool. Helped direct 
children toward ac- 
complishment of 
work well done. 


The children in 
Des Moines schools 
now design and 
build three di- 
mensionally useful 
things which really 
have meaning 
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WALT DISNEY STUDIOS 
Burbank, California 


Out for War.” 

That's the order of the day at the 
Walt Disney Studio in Burbank, where 
an unprecedented job is being done 
by the Disney artists in furtherance of 
the efforts of various governmental 
agencies in the prosecution of the war. 

Clear track ahead has been signaled for every film 
that has anything to do with the war effort, and their 
number is legion. 

Some idea of the task the Disney studio is doing 
can be gained from production statistics just gathered, 
showing that approximately ten times the normal 
annual film footage will be turned out of the Burbank 
plant during the coming year. ; 

In an average twelve months period, Disney will 
produce about 30,000 feet of animation. More than 
300,000 feet, it is estimated, will be filmed this year, 
ranging from a 20,000-foot subject on ‘‘aerology”’ to 
strictly hush-hush pictures. 

“Aerology’’ and much of the other defense footage 
is being made for the Naval Bureau of Aeronautics, 
commanded by the far-sighted Admiral John H. 
Towers. 

Admiral Towers sees in the motion picture one of 
the quickest and most penetrating mediums for the 
training of personnel in certain objectives and has 
sponsored the program which the Navy Department's 
representatives in Hollywood, headed by Lieut. J. C. 
Hutchinson, U.S.N.R., are working out jointly with 
Disney. 

Mickey Mouse, Donald Duck, Pluto and all the 
other Disney characters who have donned war paint, 
will be working for the government literally as dollar- 
a-year men, for all government productions are being 
made at cost by the squire of Burbank. 

Pressed to the limit because his highly trained 
technical men have been enlisting in the armed 
services at an alarming rate, Disney, nevertheless, 
will find time to produce his full schedule of comedies 
this year, as well as several feature-length novelties, 
including deSeversky's ‘‘Victory Through Air Power,”’ 
and his South American musicals which will follow 
“Saludos Amigos,” first of the series. Disney feels 
that it is almost as important to maintain public 
morale as it is to make educational and instructional 
pictures for the government, but even many of his 
single reel theatricals will have a war tinge to their 
stories. He has been encouraged by Washington 





executives in this view. 
Disney is opening up a field for the animated picture 
which has been literally untouched, in the filming of 





ICKEY MOUSE 


and 





ONALD DUCK 
JOIN the COLORS 





A sketch of Donald Duck is seen here with his new Brazilian 


friend and co-star, José Carioca. These two appear in Walt 
Disney's Musical Revue, “Saludos,’’ an RKO Radio release 


educational (vaccination, malaria, etc.), others show- 
ing America’s greatest economic weapon, food. This 
program is being sponsored principally by the Office 
of the Coordinator for Inter-American Affairs. 

Topics being filmed and to be produced range 
from ‘Rules of the Nautical Road,"’ a 20,000-foot sub- 
ject for the Navy Department, to a multi-reel subject 
dealing with ‘‘Aerology,’’ which deals with every 
element a flyer will meet once his plane has been 
lifted into the skies. This also is a Navy project and is 
regarded as one of the most important efforts of its 
nature ever filmed. It will be the Bible not only of 
combat aviators, but also for commercial and civilian 
flyers as well, after the war. 

“Out of the Frying Pan into the Firing Line,"’ a 
shot dealing with the importance of salvaging fats, 
was recently turned out by the studio in record-break- 
ing time. 

The Disney studio has adopted virtually Kaiser-like 
methods in developing these important war-effort 
films, and like the great shipbuilder has not sacrificed 
quality for quantity despite the speed-up efforts. 
Speed has been made possible by the whole-hearted 
cooperation of the entire Disney force, who feel they 
are having an important part in the undoing of 
Hirohito, Mussolini, and Hitler. 

Advances in animation technique scored during 
the filming of ““Bambi,’’ which took five years to 
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Donald Duck stars in Walt 
Disney film ‘‘Der Fuehrer’s 
Face,’’ in which he dreams 
that he is a Nazi in Ger- 
many. In this scene he is 
having ersatz breakfast 
and coffee with one coffee 
bean pulled through it. 
He reads “Mein Kampf,” 
stares at the portrait of 
the super madman Hitler, 
while a Hitler cuckoo 
clock strikes the hour 


produce, are most valuable guide lines in the current 
Disney all-out effort. They make both for time-saving 
and perfection of movement. 

Among the subjects permissible to announce are: 
“Protection Against Chemical Warfare,’’ ‘Water 
Supply,’’ ‘Mosquitoes and Malaria,”’ ‘‘Defense Against 
Invasion '’ (Vaccination), ‘The Ever Normal Gran- 
ary,’ “The Amazon Awakens,’’ “Corn and Corn 
Products.” 

In addition to Donald Duck, Mickey Mouse, Goofy 
and Pluto cartoons for RKO-Radio release, there will 
be “Donald Duck in Nutzi-land,"’ ‘‘Chicken Little— 
1942," “Education for Death,’’ “The Nutzi,"’ ‘‘Emo- 
tion and Reason,” and ‘First Aiders,’’ featuring 
Mickey and Minnie Mouse and dedicated to the Red 
Cross. These are all war subjects. 

“Victory Through Air Power,”’ the timely best sell- 
ing novel by Major Alexander P. deSeversky, is now 
in work, and is expected to prove one of the outstand- 
ing contributions of the new theatrical season. Be- 
cause of its timeliness and importance, Disney hopes 
to have it ready for release some time in November. 
Major deSeversky will appear in the picture himself, 
with his theories explained through animation. 

“Saludos Amigos,’’ which reversed distribution 
policy by having its premiére in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 
with historic results, will be followed by several other 
South American musicals, one of which is now in 
work. ‘Saludos Amigos’’ (Hello, friends) salutes 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Peru, and Bolivia, with a 
bow being slated for other South American republics 
in the next Disney musical. Mexico will hold a prom- 
inent spot in this feature. 

Three sections of ‘‘Aerology”’ are currently in work. 
The sections which have left the animation boards for 
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the camera department are ‘‘Thunderstorms,”’ ‘‘Fog,"’ 
and “Icing Conditions.’ When completed this 
picture and ‘Rules of the Nautical Road” will rival 
“Gone With the Wind” as the longest films in history. 
The experiences of more than one hundred of the 
greatest Allied Nations fliers have been combed for 
the information contained in ‘‘Aerology,"’ together 
with all the accepted textbooks on the subject. Navy 
men are supervising these subjects. 

By far the greatest portion of the work being done 
at Disney's comes under the hush-hush category. For 
this reason the Disney studio is being operated on a 
strictly defense-plant basis, with all employees obliged 
to wear identification badges at all times, and visitors 
strictly limited to the wings where theatrical pictures 
are being developed. 


a itd 


“EDUCATION FOR DEATH,” Walt Disney's story of Hitler's 

children of Germany represented in one child, Hans, which 

the film follows from childhood to full-grown soldier and his 
training for death 













»jHE study of Camouflage provides a vast 
_ {store of interesting and timely material 
| that may be used in art and other school 

= =] courses. Those of us who remember the 
first World War recall the dazzle painting of battle- 
ships and guns which today is definitely passeé. 
Modern cameras, films, and filters make such crude 
methods as conspicuous as the make-up on a clown’s 
face. The so-called “‘streamlined’’ camouflage of to- 
day is based on a scientific study of protective conceal- 
ment developed by evolution in the survival of animals, 
birds, fishes and other forms of life. To a camoufleur 
the discovery of a tree toad, walking stick, or spade- 
fish is a thrilling experience since their very lives 
depend on their avoiding the observation of their 
enemies. One-half of the strenuous pre-induction 
course in the Universal School of Handicrafts is 
devoted to understanding Dame Nature’s age-old 
laws in preserving various species of life. 


In modern war the camoufleur makes use of ‘‘diver- 
sion’’ to confuse the enemy. A certain type of lizard 
when attacked by its natural enemy, a bird or hawk, 
can detach its tail and leave it wriggling, while he 
seeks safe cover beneath a rock or pile of twigs. The 
bird attracted by the moving tail completely forgets 
the lizard and hastily devours the tail while the lizard 
escapes with his life. 


When the fox is discovered near his den, to pro- 
tect his young he purposely runs across an open field 
or meadow to draw the hounds pursuing him away 
from his home, remaining in sight just long enough to 
allow his cubs time to conceal themselves effectively 
or to escape. Only then will he take to the underbush 
and tall grasses making it difficult for the hounds to 
follow his trail. 


A mother quail acts as if her wing were broken until 
the enemy has been lured away from her young. The 
babies meanwhile are so still that they cannot be 
distinguished from the brown leaves. 


Nature, the great camouflage artist, protects many 
of her creatures by subtle coloration. The arctic hare 
is a perfect example. Against the natural background 
of snow and ice it is well concealed, its white coat 
blending perfectly with the natural habitat. Against 
the wrong background, as in Figure 1, it would be quite 
obvious. The Russian ski-troops have practiced this 
form of concealment successfully, using white uni- 
forms to advantage, which affords the greatest degree 
of concealment. 


The giant swallowtail (papilio Cresphontes), as seen 


HARRY RUBIN, Instructor, Universal 
School of Handicrafts, New York, N.Y. 





























Figure 1. ARCTIC HARE. The arctic hare is conspicuous 
against the black background which is not harmonious with 
his pure white coat. 


The arctic hare in its natural habitat is a perfect example of 
camouflage. Against the natural background of snow and ice 
it is well concealed. 


in Figure 2, contrasts sharply against the regular back- 
ground of black squares, the contours of the wings 
failing to harmonize with the surroundings. Against 
the habitual background of irregular shapes and forms 
that nature provides, the swallowtail is almost lost. 
Many butterflies and grasshoppers simulate the na- 
tural position of a leaf when at rest, emphasizing the 
evolutionary cunning which protects these insects in 


their fight for life. 


The spadefish (chaetodipterus faber) is another 
fascinating example. Without the protection of its 
natural habitat this fish is conspicuous, as seen in 
Figure 3. In its home waters the spadefish is well 
concealed. This fish has three color changes. From 
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Figure 2. GIANT SWALLOWTAIL. Against the wrong unnatural background of black squares the giant swallowtail is conspicuous 
Against the correct background of irregular shapes and forms provided by nature, the butterfly is almost lost 





























Figure 3. THE SPADEFISH. Without the protection of its natural habitat the 
spadetish is obvious. Against the correct background the fish is well concealed 
































almost pure white, its body can take on a dark gray 
hue and darker gray stripes running vertically or it 
can become pure white with black stripes. These 
seasonal color changes protect the spadefish as the 
leafy forms on the ocean floor change in color. The 
hues of many birds and animals change with the 
season. 


The sniper suits worn in the U.S. Camouflage 
Battalions today imitate this principle of seasonal 
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Figure 4. THE SNIPER SUIT 


A soldier wearing the regulation Army uniform. The same 
soldier wearing the camouflaged sniper suit, which conceals the 
wearer as he lies well hidden in the bushes or undergrowth 


changes. This suit, as shown in Figure 4, is reversible 
and can be utilized for both summer and fall, one 
side corresponding in color to summer and printed 
in light and dark greens and earth yellow and brown. 
The other side corresponds in color to the fall foliage 
using tans, browns, earth reds and olive drabs. These 
colors conceal the wearer effectively and provide a 
= ye difficult target for enemy eyes as the sniper lies well 
, - = hidden in a foxhole or undergrowth, since the uni- 
i - | Vile ook form blends harmoniously with the seasonal colors. 
Y Modern camouflage utilizes natural cover such as 
trees and shrubs so that men and equipment are ade- 
quately concealed. When such cover is insufficient it 
may be simulated by using nets into which have been 
woven garlands of colors similar to the surrounding 
terrain. Ingenious collapsible houses and frame- 
works covered with nets and garlands conceal ma- 
chine guns, tanks and heavy cannon. From the air or 
distant hills the scene suggests peaceful country 
while man’s ingenuity protects his species. 


( 
F, 


This past summer at the Universal School of Handi- 
crafts camp counsellors were taught methods of 

1. Shows the wrong background for the zebra "N : : " 

2. The natural markings of the zebra exemplify good camouflage Protective Obscuration. Campers are taught how 

3. Shows the wrong markings for the forest background to construct a light framework of branches and twigs 
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that will conceal an overturned canoe. Vines, leaves, 
and garlands are woven into the branches. A small 
building such as a pump house is enclosed in frames 
covered with chicken wire into which strips of old 
tents dipped in paints of different colors are woven in 
overlapping circular patterns. 


A popular camouflage game divides the campers 
into two teams which work on two sides of a hill. 
When the leader blows a whistle each team con- 
structs a miniature shelter of twigs, vines and leaves 
under which a single camper may be concealed. At 
another signal all the campers rush to the top of the 
hill after which they search the enemy’s territory to 
discover the hidden camper. 


In the Army camouflage schools the men are 
toughened by obstacle races including high fences 
that must be scaled, streams crossed, and a long pipe 
through which the men must crawl without touching 
their knees. This is daily routine. Summer campers 
have constructed similar obstacles which call for in- 
genuity, resourcefulness, and plenty of hard work. 


In the Universal School of Handicrafts men subject 
to draft devote eight intensive weeks to a study of 
concealment as practiced in nature. This is followed 
by a similar period when the principles used in nature 
are applied to today’s problems. Miniature installa- 
tions are drawn to scale, then constructed in minute 
detail. Trees are made of twigs and moss. Airplane 
hangars, factories, and tanks are cut out of cardboard 
and painted. Hills are of clay, roads and runways of 
sand, scattered on shellac or glue. After the installa- 
tion is completed it is photographed from above and 
then camouflaged until a final photograph fails to dis- 
close anything of military importance. In this work 
straight lines and shadows are avoided. Terrain is 
constructed so that trees and rocks conceal gun nests. 
Shrubs appear on top of factory roofs and fake roads 
are made to distract the attention of the reconnaissance 
plane. 


The work is so fascinating that at the insistence of 
students the School's studios are open every other 
Sunday to permit more time for meticulous work on 
the miniature installations. All graduates who have 
been inducted in the Services are in the Camouflage 
Division of the Army. Women graduates are finding 
positions with concerns doing industrial camouflage. 
The students have come from all walks of life, a 
violinist in a large orchestra, a window display 
specialist from a Fifth Avenue store, a stockroom 
clerk, a textile designer, and many high-school 
students who have specialized in art. 
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1. Shows a model of an aeroplane factory and hangars 
2. Illustrates the same model, different position, viewed from 
the air 
3. Demonstrates the camouflaging concealment of the 
factory tanks and hangars 





The AGE of 
ARTCRAFTS 


et us work like+ 
GL good fellows to 

set our workshop 
ready against tomorrows 
daylight -that tomorrow, 
when the civilized world, 
no longer greedy, strifeful 
and destructive shall have 
a new art,a glorious art 
made by the people, and 
for the people as a happi- 
ness to the maker and 
the User. Wirtiam More 





A great enthusiastic interest and actual doing of many handicrafts is spreading through the schools and homes of our country. One 
large city has reported that since handicrafts has been added the drawing and painting in the school art classes have improved 
tremendously. Scenes above from the Universal School of Handicrafts, New York 








AMOUFLAGE might be called the art of deception: how 
to deceive people and influence friends. The camou- 
flage artist, or engineer, attempts just that; he wants to 
delay recognition of a vital war plant or a military 
target just long enough so that an enemy bombardier 
will be uncertain about its position or identity. Even a brief hesita- 
tion may cost the attacker success, for fractional errors in timing are 
crucial: at 300 miles per hour a plane travels 440 feet in a second, 
and a miss due to one second’s time error may save the object of 
attack. 





Because of the artifices of the camoufleur, whole raids have 
been spent on dummy targets. Some of the most notorious targets 
of the war, such as the Scharnhorst and the Gneisenau, have 
survived more than one hundred bombing expeditions against 
them; factories continue to operate and docks to function, thanks 
to protective concealment measures; many a soldier owes his life 
to his ability to find effective cover. 


The tremendous growth of popular interest in camouflage in 
the past few months is phenomenal; in it the teacher has what we 
would call, in street talk, ‘‘a natural.’ It is another one of those 
fusions of art, science, and technology, of which two have already 
provided the most popular forms of expression in our time, namely, 
photography and the movies. Students are fascinated with it, as 
they are with aviation; and far from requiring stimulation of inter- 
est, they demand information and the opportunity to carry out 
their projects. 


This hybrid art, at its best, spans many fields, amongst them art, 
photography, architecture, biology and nature study, physics, 
chemistry, psychology, and aviation. Obviously, then, thorough 
training for camouflage is no matter for art classes alone. But 
equally obviously, camouflage is the manipulation, in one way or 
another, of visual effects and appeals to vision. And the basic 
preparation for such manipulation is to be found in the training of 
perception and the powers of observation such as one should 
expect in art classes. 


Art education still too often places emphasis on the production 
of certain limited variety of “‘artistic’’ objects. Aside from the 
immediate facility which this gives to hand and eye, it is of limited 
value to camouflage. What is wanted here (as indeed in all art) 
is a keenness of observation and visual judgment; a sensitivity to 
qualities of texture, light, line, modeling, color, and to the inter- 
actions of these upon one another; a knowledge of compositional 
procedures and devices; knowledge of the value of distortion 
either for psychological effect, or for the visual purpose of making 
the elements in a visual whole cohere or fall apart, according to 
some specific need. Camouflage design would seem to demand 
more skill and precision in these matters than commonly goes 
into works of the other visual arts: in the latter there is the appeal 
of pleasure and subject-matter, usually, to prejudice us in the 
direction of the work; while in camouflage, design and sensitivity 
are scanned by hostile eyes, and a small error, say, in choice of 
values, may mean disaster to the target. 


The history of art is rich in its lessons for the camoufleur: the 
treatment of forms; of light and shade, and color; organizational 
devices and methods of attracting and guiding the eye. The primi- 
tive arts contain a wealth of suggestions, for many of the designs of 
costume and body treatment were largely for purposes of protec- 
tive concealment. (One must always remember: protective con- 
cealment as seen against their natural surroundings, not in a 
museum case, or reproduced on the white page of a book.) 
Modern art, of course, is tremendously important in this connec- 
tion, for, in general, it has been very free with appearances, alter- 
ing and distorting them for all sorts of reasons. Modern architec- 
ture and industrial design have emphasized the use of many novel 
materials, and new uses for old and familiar materials; all this is 
important reference material for the camouflage student, for he 
will find that resourcefulness and inventiveness with materials are 
of great importance. 


As has been suggested before, the beauty of the subject is its 
span, encouraging the student to range far beyond his own some- 
what restricted interests. He must go to nature, where he will see 
the most wonderful camouflage, exemplifying every department of 
the art, the absolute pinnacle of cunning. The chemistry of pig- 
ments, or fire-proofing and rust-proofing, may interest him. 
Problems of construction maintenance and cost estimating tie the 
subject in nicely with mechanical drawing, architecture, mathe- 
matics. The making of models, so important in working out cam- 
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MILTON S. FOX, 
The Cleveland Museum of Art 


Chairman, Civilian Camouflage Committee 
Cuyahoga County Council 
for Civilian Defense 


ouflage solutions, offers splendid opportunities in woodworking, 
the various crafts, modeling, and casting. It calls noi only for a high 
order of craftsmanship, but also for independence and resource- 
fulness in simulating the conditions met with in the field. 


The importance of photography in camouflage will lead, per- 
haps, to a new and more mature attitude to his own photographic 
work. The importance of siting and topography may lead to re- 
newed interest in geography, in landscaping or gardening. All of 
these, in turn, are grist to the camoufleur’s mill. 


Conversely, the skills and abilities developed in behalf of 
camouflage must necessarily stand the young artist in good stead, 
for he will have learned much more about the appearance of the 
world, and he will feel perfectly free to handle it according to 
aesthetic needs. Materials and substances, no matter how humble, 
will have taken on a new significance, and often enough, a beauty 
not before seen. There will be a new stimulus to imagination and 
the use of the wits. More grimly, one may point out that a lad, 
trained in camouflage and protective concealment, his perceptive 
powers highly developed, may one day owe his life to his ability 
to catch a small difference in values or a slight movement —these 
might mean a sniper, or a trap of some sort. 
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Photographs from the Stamford Museum, 
Connecticut, Camouflage Exhibition 


















HE science of healing through the use of 
mental and physical exercise is prob- 
ably as old as civilization itself. In fact 
it is one of nature’s own remedies as 
shown in the instinctive motion to flex 
and extend an injured member, or to 
relax the body after experiencing mental fatigue. 
Mothers have always applied this remedy in their 
homes. They have little games and household tasks in 
reserve for the days when children must be kept 
indoors because of severe weather, or when con- 
valescing from childhood diseases. They understand 
how to avert the stress of emotional storms by diverting 
thoughts into other channels and how to coax bruised 
muscles and mending bones back into service by the 
use of simple, amusing exercises. _ 

For many years manual tasks in mental hospitals 
were performed by patients as a monetary saving to 
the institution, rather than for the therapeutic benefits 
to the individuals themselves. Patients were detailed 
to such work as farming, dairying, carpentry, janitor 
service, housekeeping, sewing, and mending. Alert 
physicians noticed that patients thus employed re- 
covered faster than those who were idle, and they 
advanced the theory that supervised occupations 
were beneficial for mental diseases and hastened 
recovery from functional diseases and injuries. It was 
conceded that there was an interval of time between 
the termination of medical treatment and the patient's 
social and economic adjustment when some supple- 
mentary form of treatment was needed. This was the 
place Occupational Therapy was destined to fill and 
it has become such an important factor that it is now 
used with other therapies, as soon as acute stages of 
























This illustration 
demonstrates the 
natural urge of the 
human mind to cre- 
ate with one’s 
hands. When the 
creating was en- 
couraged a satis- 
factory mental re- 
covery was the 
result 


CCUPATIONAL HERAPY 


The Saving of Mind and Life 
through Artcrafts 


BONNIE E. MALOTT, 
Occupational Therapist 
Veterans Administration 

Palo Alto, California 





disability are passed. Unlike other remedial agencies, 
however, it does increase in size as the patient 
improves, and the road to recovery is marked by 
greater productivity and better workmanship. 

The American Medical Association officially recog- 
nized this therapy just prior to the first World War, 
and in 1917 helped to organize the American Occupa- 
tional Therapy Association for the purpose of pro- 
moting its use in hospitals and private practice. Inter- 
est was keen, but limited to a small group of people 
until the United States entered the conflict. Prepara- 
tions made by the Government to recruit a large army 
were supplemented by provisions to take care of war 
casualties. Hospitals were built in and near army 
camps. Hotels, private sanitariums, civic buildings, 
and large estates were taken over by the Army Medi- 
cal Corps to house sick and wounded soldiers. A 
research committee was sent to Canada and England 
to study their methods of treatment and care. Among 
the ideas brought back was the use of Occupational 
Therapy, which was heartily endorsed by the Surgeon 
General's Office, and followed up with an immediate 
call for Reconstruction Aides to administer it. 

Only a handful of students had been graduated 
from the newly established occupational therapy 
schools, but they responded promptly. This nucleus 
was augmented by teachers, artists, bookbinders, 
sculptors and artisans in various fields. They were 
highly trained people, and filled with patriotic zeal 
for their work. Their practical enthusiasm and con- 
structive ideals contributed largely to the success of 
the movement in the years which followed. 

Rehabilitation of disabled veterans reached its peak 
in about 1930 after many of them had attained a 
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maximum degree 
of improvement as 
a result of medical 
and surgical care, 
occupational ther- 
apy, vocational 
training, and other 
kinds of treatment. 
Since that time oc- 
cupational therapy 
Bhas been main- 
tained at a high 
level by the Gov- 
ernment in all vet- 
erans hospitals 
with highly gratifying results. Exceptional and note- 
worthy progress has been made in psychiatric insti- 
tutions where the physical conditions of the patients 
permitted a wider scope of occupational interests. 

Civilian agencies have also kept pace with the 
movement and the use of therapeutic occupations is 
so well established in the public mind that architects 
naturally include curative workshops in their building 
plans for hospitals and community centers. 

With our entry into the Second World War, huge 
armies were again called into action and hospital 
facilities expanded. Again occupational therapy 
schools could not meet the demand for trained per- 
sonnel. Many schools and colleges added courses to 
their curricula and concentrated their efforts to give 
full required training in the shortest time possible. 
Admission to these courses is based on high school 
and college training, with extra credits for hospital 
and other practical experience. 

Teaching ability is an essential qualification in this 
therapeutic work, supplemented by expert skill in 
three or four crafts and a working knowledge of 
many more. Basketry, weaving, and bookbinding are 
fundamentals to which must be added drawing, 
design, painting, dyeing, clay modeling, beadwork, 
blockprinting, lettering, textiles, knitting, knotting, 
leather, and metal work. Music, dancing, literary 
clubs, photography, hobbies, and athletic games have 
a prominent place in this program, which also in- 
cludes industrial projects such as cabinet making, 
landscaping, floriculture, printing, pattern making, 
and other practical activities. The scope is limited 
only by the working conditions available and the 
resourcefulness of the therapist; while, of course, the 
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immediate prescription is determined by the dis- 
ability of the patient. 

Women are well suited to this profession for the 
same reasons that women make successful nurses; 
however, the diversity of industrial projects also 
offers a wide range of opportunity to men. 

An occupational therapist must have insight into 
his own reactions, as well as an understanding of the 
behavior of those with whom he works, in order to 
handle adequately any situation which may arise. 
Patience, tact, energy, health, resourcefulness, alert- 
ness, dependability and ability to cooperate, a cheer- 
ful personality and well-balanced sympathy, without 
sentimentality, will go far toward inspiring confidence 
and incentive in others. This is not a vocation for 
mediocre job holders or self centered individuals. It is 
a service of unusual humanitarian type and the tech- 
nician who dedicates his career to it must be prepared 
to give generously of his vitality and resources. There 
will always be opportunities for well trained personnel 
in civilian life as well as in Government service. 

Hospital care will be available to large contingents 
of disabled men and women from this war, and occu- 
pational therapy will be one of the outstanding forms 
of treatment used in their rehabilitation program. 
Opportunities for service will also be found in 
Children’s Hospitals, Curative Workshops, Conva- 
lescent Homes, Penal Institutions, Tuberculosis Sani- 
tariums, Hospitals for Mental Diseases, Othopedic and 
Special Schools, Workshops for the Blind, Homes for 
the Aged, and in Industrial and Recreational Centers. 

At the present time the Navy Hospital Corps is 
accepting applications for occupational therapists 
through the Director of Naval Procurement, 33 Pine 
Street, New York City. Pending Congressional action 
the Red Cross Gray Ladies are cooperating with the 
Army Medical Corps by providing diversional occu- 
pations and recreation to wounded soldiers in Army 
Hospitals. Other Government agencies such as the 
Veterans Administration, Indian Service, Department 
of Interior, and National Homes, are supplied through 
the U.S. Civil Service Commission, Washington, D. C. 

The National Occupational Therapy Association, 
175 Fifth Avenue, New York City, conducts a national 
register of qualified occupational therapists, and is a 
general information center and clearing house for 
inquiries regarding schools, positions, and personnel. 

If you are a healthy, energetic, resourceful in- 
dividual, keenly interested in people and have natural 
aptitude for imparting knowledge to others, you have 
a good background to be a successful occupational 
therapist, and may find an altruistic career in this 
interesting and worthy profession. The need is here, 
and the call has been given for new recruits to man 
the stations. The doors swing wide to those who come 
prepared, with willing hands and understanding 
hearts, to minister to crippled children, wounded 
soldiers, clouded minds, the blind and deaf and aged 
men and women, to all of whom the joy of wholesome 
work will come like a rainbow after a storm, to bring 
them hope and good cheer. 


























miO MOST students of art, the word 
‘lettering’’ seems to make them cringe 
4 as though at the mention of physical 
labor. Why this should be so is hard to 
understand. Is it because they feel 
4 that, as artists who are about to make 
athe world acclaim them as masters, 
it is beneath their dignity to do any- 
thing so menial as lettering? Or is it because they 
feel that it is merely a chore, a chore that has no rela- 
tion to either art or decoration and should therefore 
be strictly avoided? 

That it is so avoided is not merely an assumption, 
it is borne out by the fact that so many young aspirants 
to the position of artist in a commercial capacity, who 
are asked if they can letter, or why they do not include 
samples of lettering in their portfolio, say that they 
either do not like it, have never studied it or did not 
consider it important. Such an answer to a busy art 
director is little short of heresy, for he through long 
experience has been taught to realize the importance 
of lettering in the commercial art of today. 

Should we, however, put the blame entirely on the 
student? Somewhere in his training he has failed to 
realize not only the importance of it, but also has been 
blind to its beauty, blind to the fact that lettering is an 
art. And this blindness must in great measure be due 
to the fact that his teachers have not opened his eyes, 
because they too have either not realized its im- 
portance in today’s commercialism, or having real- 
ized, have neglected to study it sufficiently to be able 
to teach it. Whatever the cause, the fact remains and 
that fact must quickly be eradicated if the coming 
crop of young artists is to make its mark in the post- 
war world. 

Why is so much stress made on this matter of letter- 
ing? If you doubt its importance, look at the large 
posters you pass on your way to school, study the 
pages of advertisements in the magazines and news- 
papers. You will see that in many of the posters, letter- 
ing is the major part of the design, and this is true in 
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WALTER T. WARDE, General Art Director 


Foster & Kleiser Company, San Francisco, California 


all advertisements in magazines and newspapers. 
Granted, that in advertisements run in these two 
media only a small part of the type is hand-lettered, 
but someone who was an artist had to choose the 
right type style, lay out the advertisement, rough in 
the hand-lettered portion, and suggest the pictorial, 
and in order to do that successfully he had to know 
and understand lettering. The part that lettering 
plays in an advertisement is fully as important as the 
illustration. It is the prime function of commercial art. 
It is there to tell the advertiser's story, to sell his wares, 
and if it does not do that, the advertiser soon curtails 
his appropriation for that type of advertising. 

It may be asked why, if we have a fine advertising 
illustration, will not any lettering suffice. If you will 
analyze this question yourself, it will not occasion any 
too great a strain to arrive at the logical answer. It is 
obvious in any design that the lettering must tie-in 
or conform to the theme—it must be so placed in rela- 
tion to the design that balance is achieved not only 
balance of weight, but also balance of theme. It must 
be so conceived that the public eye reads it without 
strain, that the eye is carried easily and naturally 
through the design and the lettering, to the end that 
the advertiser's whole message is readily understood 

This is not a thesis on the art of lettering, but on its 
importance and its beauty. You have but to study the 
finer types of advertisements to see the beauty of a 
well-lettered line and this by the same token should 
convince you of its importance. Should you as an 
artist have completed what you felt to be a really fine 
illustration, would you be content to have someone, 
who did not fully understand lettering, splash in any 
old style of type without due consideration, across 
your labor? Would it not be better both for your own 
satisfaction and for the satisfaction of the advertiser 
for you at least to suggest the style and placement of 
the lettering? In poster designing it is impossible to 
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Lettering can become an important 





commence the design without first knowing what 
lettering is to be included in the design, and in 
knowing, make allowances for it. It is a part of the 
design, every bit as much as is the pictorial, and the 
design is not complete or balanced without it. The 
photographs accompanying this article show very 
definitely how the lettering becomes part of the 
picture, how it harmonizes with the mood of the de- 
sign, and completes it. The wrong type of lettering 
can ruin it and you who have made that design, who 
have the feeling for it in you, is the one who knows 
best which style of type carries out the mood of the 
design. As an obvious example, a design advertising 
cosmetics or anything else so truly feminine would be 
sadly lacking in balance and mood if a powerful, 
heavy style of type were used in conjunction with it, 
and a strong forceful design advertising trucks or 
tractors would be ludicrous if lettered in a dainty 
feminine style. 

It does not necessarily follow that you must always 
do your own lettering—but you must know and under- 
stand lettering if you wish to get the greatest possible 
effect from your design. It is not given to all of us to 
be stars, some of us are poor in many things and per- 
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chance a master of one—others of us are mediocre 
about all things and never attain stardom. But if you 
are going to be an artist you must be able to reocognize 
the difference between good and bad, between bal- 
ance and unbalance, this can be attained only through 
study. To those who feel that lettering is beneath 
their dignity, let them remember that many of the 
masters did not consider it so and those who feel that 
lettering is not art, are missing the beauty and grace 
that is evident in a well-balanced, finely-lettered line. 

In the war effort today, many of the nation’s finest 
artists are contributing their talents in the making of 
war posters. In each one of these, the artist has 
carefully considered the lettering that should be used, 
to the end that it emphasizes and strengthens the mes- 
sage to the utmost. Otherwise many a fine piece of 
work would fail to do its duty in spurring us on to final 
victory. And what is true of war posters is true of all 
posters—they, as war posters, are merely selling to 
us a different commodity, that of patriotism and duty, 
whereas the others sell us shoes and ships and sealing 
wax. Therefore, the same ingredients go into the 
making, the same fineness of art work, and fitness and 
artistry of lettering. 























LETTERING IS AN ART: In ancient times, words 
were depicted by means of simple illustrations from 
which has gradually evolved the modern alphabets of 
today. It is by no means a coincidence that the Greek 
word is the same for both drawing and writing, there- 
by showing an obvious relationship and pointing to 
the fact that man since earliest times has endeavored 
to put into his writing as graphic a portrayal as 
possible. 


That lettering is an art is a statement with which 
you will soon agree once you have designed a poster in 
which lettering has been included. And that phrase 
does not mean just a matter of a line of type chosen 
haphazardly, mainly because it was easy to do. It 
means the-inclusion of a line of lettering upon which 
thought has been given as to exactly the right style 
and weight to greater emphasize the mood of the illus- 
tration and at the same time stay in harmony and 
balance. 


In the old Gothic manuscripts particularly does 
one find a loving care manifested in each letter—the 
whole blending together in a decorative mass, full of 
a living charm. And through it all runs a clear reada- 
bility which is almost modern, for in it the artist has 
achieved the blending of artistry with legibility. 


Remember fhat a single line of badly chosen or 
ineffectively drawn lettering can make or mar the 
finest illustration. Lettering drawn with understand- 
ing and with a genuine regard for it can do many 
things. It can lend distinction, impart a flavor, set a 
mood, create an atmosphere or build strength. It 
should be expressive of the thought it is intended to 
convey. Surely, if it can do all these, it must be an art, 
but it is an art not easily learned. As in any form of 
art, study is necessary. Careful observation and 
constant practice brings a finer and keener apprecia- 
tion of lettering. A study of type faces is essential and, 
make no error, just because it is type does not mean 
that it is unworthy of careful study—remember, each 
type face in the modern type book was designed by 
the nation’s leading designers. Practice, and plenty 
of it, is needed to enable you to letter with that grace- 
ful, professionally finished look, to choose the right 
style and so modify or change it to set the mood of 
your design. 


EXPOSITION « 


It is axiomatic that good taste will always dictate 
the style to be used. Simplicity, as in design, should 
be the keynote, for when legibility is destroyed 
through over-elaboration, the ensuing result is 
worthless from the advertiser's point of view. In 
poster work, particularly, it is paramount that lettering 
be simple in construction and that the elements of 
lettering be massed, in order that maximum legibility 
be obtained. This is due to the fact that the reading 
time of a poster is necessarily short. 

Such styles of type as Old English and kindred 
faces should be avoided in poster designing, but they 
can be modified where the occasion demands it, to a 
fair readability. However, the paramount thought in 
your mind when working on a poster, is to make it 
easy for the public to grasp the message quickly and 
readily, consistent with the effect you wish to produce 
It often happens that a trade name must play a promi- 
nent part in the design and if that trade name be de- 
signed in an illegible type, as many of the older ones 
are, then you have the additional problem of modify- 
ing and yet retaining in it those elements that have 
become stamped on the public mind. From the fore- 
going, it can be seen that certain styles of lettering 
which may be used to good effect in a magazine ad- 
vertisement, are not sufficiently legible for a poster, 
but do not fall into the error that because of this only 
a heavy block type letter can be used. A study of 
posters past and present will show that you have your 
choice of very many styles, all of which are legible 
enough for poster work, and each one of which will 
fit into a certain theme or mood. 

There are many fine books written by recognized 
authorities on this subject of lettering. Read all you 
can lay your hands on, study the advertisements in 
the magazines and practice often. Soon you will feel 
that rhythm and swing which tells you that you are 
on your way—you will find your brush or pen flowing 
into a balanced line of lettering that will give you a 
thrill on completion because it is rightly spaced, 
rightly balanced, and in good taste. No more ama- 
teurish uncertainty will show, but instead you will see 
that smooth professional appearance that you have 
previously envied in the work of others. Then you will 
agree with the premise made herein, that lettering is 
important—that lettering is an art. 
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SIMPLICITY AND LEGIBILITY. Most beginners of Poster Art plan too much lettering 
As posters must give their message to those ‘‘on the run”’ but little lettering is advisable 
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AIBC DEFGIalllixLanin 
OPORSTUVW XYZ 


A strong letter for poster use 
Whiteline added makes letters lighter 


ALPHABETZ 


ABEDEFCHIJKLM 
NOPOGRSTUVWX= 


A unique eye. catching letter 
Modern and legible 


ALPHABETS 


ABCDETGHI)KIM 
NOPORSTUYWX: 


A bold artistic letter in black 
Decorative with white dots added 


European posters have woes g bee on n for -— eet, & ey ion, and unique but “easily read’ letter forms. 
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Handicrafts have become a new used power for speeding 


recovery of the sick and wounded soldiers. Creative ar- 
tists and handicraftsmen are valuable to our war effort and 
are successfully aiding in the rehabilitation of the wounded 
or disabled. The above are examples of occupational art- 
crafts from Veterans Administrations of Palo Alto, California 


Bonnie E. Malott, Chief Aide 
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Group of art handicrafts from the Department of 
Occupational Therapy at the Veterans Administration, 
Palo Alto, California, Bonnie E. Malott, Chief Aide 





THE BURNING QUESTION 


MORE HEAT 
PER DOLLAR 


Lettering is important. Much more important than American school educators realize in connection with many 
industrial and graphic arts industries. Recent war needs have boomed the knowledge of better lettering. The 
posters above illustrate the article on page 19 and were made by California's noted poster artist, Walter T. Warde 
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Posters by Walter T. Warde, General Art Director 
Foster & Kleiser Company, San Francisco, California 
illustrating adaptability of letters to subject advertised 
Lettering is integrated definitely with the history of 
ivilization and also with the many graphic arts 
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ALPHABETS 


ABCDEFGHIDEIMN 
OPORSTUVWXY7 


Light and heavy |ctter 
adaptable to many uses 


ALPHABETS 


ABCDEFGHIJKLM 
nOPORSUVWXYZ 


Wide -body letter with space to 
accom Modate while ink variations 
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New types of lettering and any unusual location on the poster will help “put over” the material or idea of the poster. A slight 
change—a single spot or a white line added to lettering will change its relation 


Or prominence as indicated by the two words 
PRACTICAL, FORCEFUL, in lettering group above 




















later develops into modeling in 
_“» clay or plastics. In the same way 
| ki the natural love of “whittling” 
£2 grows into the ability to carve 
*: artistic objects in various kinds of 
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This liking for carving and working “‘in the round” 
is evident in the thousands of model planes and boats 
made by youngsters every year. We are all familiar 
with the period when it seemed as if every one in the 
country was making sailing ships and caravels ‘‘just 
for the fun of it.”’ 


It is surprising what attractive things a carving 
hobbiest can make as he progresses. A mining engi- 
neer who spent two hours each day commuting, 
decided he would occupy this time carving things in 
wood. The conductor furnished him with a table and 
he went to work. Before long his acquaintances be- 
came interested and asked if they could buy various 
things he had made. This interest grew to such 
dimensions that he finally decided to drop his 
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CARVING is FUN 


by MIRIAM deLEMOS 
Palo Alto 


California 





Arts and crafts give the child one of the 
greatest of human satisfactions—that of 
creating something, or expressing himself. 
Children should be given the free use of 
materials—crayons, water colors—paper, 
wood, or clay—whatever material they 
choose to use. Subjects should grow out of 
the child's own background of experience. 


—U.S. Dept. of Education 
Washington, D. C 


engineering work and devote himself 100% to carv- 
ing. And “believe it or not’’ he made a good living 
in this manner. 


One reason we do not see more carving included 
in school programs is because people associate carv- 
ing with special ability and tools. Most beginners 
naturally use soft woods because they are easier to 
manipulate. Carving hard woods requires a firm 
wrist and training in hand control. 


No matter what material is used, the easiest way to 
develop carving ability is to first work on flat surfaces 
only. An example of this type of work can be seen in 
the plaque found in one of the accompanying illustra- 
tions. This plaque was carved in “‘low relief’’ with no 
attempt at big contrasts between foreground and 
background areas. 


The old-time Egyptians were experts in this low 
relief technique. Some of the finest examples of the 
carving art are seen in the objects located in Egypt. 
There is a lasting restful quality found in low relief 
work which makes it much superior to the type of 
carving and sculpture done by the Assyrians. The 



















































Assyrians figured that if a little carving was good, 
more and deeper carving would be better, but they 
overdid it. 


HOW TO BEGIN 


If you are interested in carving, here are a few 
helpful suggestions: 


1. Plan a simple sketch to fit the surface you wish 
to carve. 


2. Trace the design outline onto the surface by 
rubbing the back of your sketch with a soft pencil. 


3. With a sloyd knife or jackknife cut down 
vertically into the surface, directly over the outline 
of your design. 


4. Next, take the knife venren. ein 
and cut up against the rll BP 
vertical incision, making aa 
the cut at a flat angle as 
shown here. 














When you are through you will have a plaque done 
in flat relief very similar in style to that used by the 
Egyptians. 


CARVING “IN THE ROUND” 


The practice and confidence gained from working 
in flat relief comes in handy when you try objects in 
three dimensions. To have success in this three di- 
mension work you should sketch in outline three 
views of your object. These are, of course, a side 
view, front, and top views. Also, one for the bottom 


of the object, if needed. 


These outlines are traced onto your wood or other 
material and serve as a guide to help you obtain the 





DESIGN FOR A 
PLASTIC RADIO 


by Gordon deLemos 






Industrial Design has unlim 
ited possibilities in the post 
war world Progressive 
firms everywhere are already 
forming plans for new appli 


cations of ‘‘streamlined”’ prod 
ucts that will combine beauty 
and utility 

This was carved from a small 


block of carving plaster and 
parts colored to produce com- 
plete model effect 





PEASANT GIRL 
by Michael Angelo, San Jose, California 
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Tracing the design 


Carving the block 


Painting with tempera 
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right proportions. If you are a beginner, it pays to go 
a little slowly at the start. Otherwise you may cut 
away some sections you had planned to leave. 

In this type of carving, also, there are varied 
standards. Some people never seem satisfied unless 
the completed object is “‘slicked up’’ and even sand- 
papered to produce the desired effect. Most modern 
artists and professional craftsmen prefer to leave 
many of the tool marks or cutting strokes. It gives the 
finished work a crispness and more interesting surface 
quality. 


One thing that is making carving increasingly 
popular is the new applications of carving material. 
I understand that there are available a number of 
attractive, inexpensive products especially planned 
for carving. These make it possible for both students 
and craftsmen to readily turn out carved objects that 
are both lasting and artistic. 


One of these products is so easily carved that 
no sharp knives or tools are needed. Nail files, paper 
clips, nails, hairpins and even little flat sticks will do 
the work. 


In grade classes, where sharp knives are ‘‘taboo,’ 
a material of this type would be popular. It is a 
welcome variation from the regular routine. Most 
of these fascinating products take coloring readily. 
This greatly enhances their finished appearance. 


The littke cherub shown in the accompanying 
illustration was made from one of these products. 
It was fun to carve and color it and it now occupies a 
place of honor in our living room. 





The completed cherub with 
a birthday candle added 





In these days, where priorities have taken off the 
market much material formerly used in classrooms, 
other kinds are “‘life savers.”’ 


INTEGRATION AND GIFT POSSIBILITIES 


Carved objects have been found a big help in 
integration activities. They are a splendid aid in 
rounding out the craft phase of the average integra- 
tion unit. 


In addition ‘‘the sky is the limit’’ as to things that 
can be made. Book ends, paper weights, ash and pin 
trays, incense burners, jewel boxes, and lapel orna- 
ments are only a few of the possibilities. 


PROFESSIONAL USES 


Many professional artists are already making use 
of these valuable mediums. One young industrial 
designer uses a carving material for creating models 


of his new ideas. The picture of the plastic radio is a 
sample of his work. Another artist is using a similar 
material to create the third dimensional figures such 
as found on a number of magazine covers 


VALUE OF CARVING ACTIVITIES 


In addition to the good points already mentioned, 
carving is one of the finest ways to develop perfect 
hand control and coordination of hand and eye. 
The type of carving activities now possible in both 
grade and high school groups is ideal preliminary 
training for those who wish to work later in pottery 
and similar ceramics. 


I believe progressive teachers will be interested in 
considering the introduction of some carving activi- 
ties in their program this fall. I am sure that both 
the teachers and their classes will be delighted with 
the results. 


Plaques done in flat relief have many possibilities in mural and ar- 
chitectural design. They make ideal projects for high school classes. 






























































ILITARY USES OF 


WALDEMAR JOHANSEN, Instructor in Air 
Forces, Santa Ana Army Air Base, formerly 
Art Technical Director of Dramatics 








Stanford University, California 


ILITARY instruction through the use of 
visual aids is used extensively in all 
branches of the armed services. The 
U.S. Army Air Corps has a special de- 
partment called ‘‘Training Aids,’ employing some of 
the best commercial artists of the country, both as 
civilians and in the military personnel. Civilians are 
of both sexes. The work is manifold and represents 
in appearance the art service studio of any large 
advertising agency. Illustrators, letterers, layout men, 
silk screen artists, and model makers are all at work 
creating special teaching aids for the educational 
work of the Air Corps. The orders of the day vary 
from photographs of cloud formations, anatomical 
drawings, silk screen silhouettes of the latest planes, 
to models of camouflaged airfields. The various de- 
partments of the academic section of the Air Corps 
are constantly demanding new visual aids and the 
men of the “Training Aids’’ department must be as 
inventive as possible to create the various articles 
without the use of priority materials. 





Another department deals with the design and 
construction of airplane models and combinations of 
planes for the various maneuvers and formations. 
Schools throughout the country are contacted to 
build scale models. New plans of the latest designs 
are sent out so that later the air cadets will have an 
opportunity to study these models for identification 
purposes. 


Morale and safety measures are brought to the 
attention of the military personnel by means of many 
posters. These posters are designed and printed by 
the training aids department during odd moments. 
The subject matter is realistic and abstract, bold and 
delicate, humorous and serious, in short, covers in 
style much the same broad scope as may be found in 
the civilian advertising fields. 


The Army Signal Corps has created a large number 
of films in a special department. These films de2l 
with many phases of military operations. They are cf 
uniform good quality and in spite of their pure utili- 
tarian purpose present remarkably good compositions 
and excellent contrasts. 


Camouflage and concealment is developed under 
the supervision of the Corps of Engineers with head- 
quarters at Fort Belvoir in Virginia. Civilian com- 
mittees were organized by the army personnel in 
several large costal cities. The committees spent 
weeks in experimenting with camouflage methods. 
Newly developed ideas were adopted by the engineers 
and many civilian jobs were carried out by the 
camouflage committees. The members of these com- 
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mittees are composed of architects, landscape archi- 
tects, painters, sculptors and commercial artists as 
well as industrial designers. 


Propaganda posters and other military and civilian 
morale materials were handled through the various 
Washington government agencies in competitions and 
in direct contracts. The San Francisco Museum of 
Art had a number of exhibitions for the purpose of 
war posters and practically all of the important artists 
of the region contributed. 


The Fairmont Hotel in San Francisco held a large 
exhibition of Art in Wartime during the summer of 
1942. Exhibitors included users and creators of art, 
schools, and colleges. The Army and Navy collabo- 
rated with special war exhibits. The net result of the 
exhibit was a more widespread public consciousness 
of war in its relationship to art. 


Industrial Uses of Art for War 


Plane design has demanded the use of sculptors 
and designers in ever larger numbers. Models must 
be built for wind tunnels, designs must be made for 
new planes, so that they can be visualized for the 
Army and Navy. The art schools of the Pacific Coast 
have not been able to meet the demand, since many of 
the men had to go into the service, as few have special- 
ized in this particular field. 


Industrial design has been given new impetus 
through the development of plastics. Substitute 
materials must be constantly developed for the ma- 
terials under priorities. Laminated wood, cooked with 
plastic adhesive, is entering the field where only 
metal seemed possible. Barracks are being designed 
to be premanufactured and at the same time be more 
attractive. Grounds and interiors of military posts 
are being beautified in type of functional beauty. 
Even plumbing fixtures are plastic now, and at the 
same time are hecoming more effectively designed. 


Social and Civilian 


Recreational art is widespread throughout the mili- 
tary posts. The morale officers of many camps have 
made it possible through the aid of civilian donations 
to supply art materials to the soldiers. Museums have 
given art exhibits of soldier art. The deYoung 
Museum held in the summer an exhibition of soldier 
art and so did the Legion of Honor as well as the San 
Francisco Museum of Art. The American Federation 
of Art is touring soldier art work throughout the 
country. In several posts the commanding officer 
has given special orders to soldier artists stationed 
there to paint the life of the post. 












OTTERS 





LAY working in the public schools is one of the 
greatest opportunities for teaching the prin- 
ciples of General Science and, at the same 
time, it is a most satisfactory outlet for 
aesthetics;.but now with the shortage of metals, the 
pottery department takes on new significance in any 
educational system. The kiln, and the usual ceramic 
tools, some clay, and a supply of ceramic talc, a 
glaze and there you have it: a complete industrial 
setup. Any school pottery department can produce 
good cooking utensils with just that much equipment. 


The clay, of course, is the first consideration, and 
red clay is preferred since fire stains do not show up 
noticeably against it, or if they do, they are not un- 
sightly. If you will follow a few ceramic processes 
you may have cooking utensils of many colors, from 
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Table service 
made from 
blended clays 
for color. The 
colors are ex- 
traordinarily fine 
and delicate. 
Glazed with 
Colemonite {rom 
Death Valley. 
Made by Sally 
DePrado 
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A large pan for 
baking spaghet 


== —— =s ti, deep dishes 
= —_ _ for boiling, fry 
> Se ing and baking 


(jah {id} 


Deep pots to be 
used on the flame 
or in the oven 
Glazed inside 
only, of course 
Made by Uni 
versity of South 
ern California 
students 


pure white to the deep, rich red-browns which are 
familiar to everyone. 


Clay cooking utensils should not be glazed on the 
outside if they are to be used on direct gas flames; 
and the direct flame presupposes that a shield should 
be used. The metal one in the illustration was pur- 
chased from a department store, although an asbestos 
pad or even a metal disk like the bottom of a tin can 
can be used to deviate the heat from direct contact 
with the clay utensils. A gas flame has a temperature 
of almost 1500 degrees, and that is much too great a 
temperature for any utensil unless made from metal 
or heat-shock-proof glass. 


When you have made your clay cooking utensils, 
then glaze them on the inside, allowing the glaze to 
dribble a little over the outside. Now it is ready to use. 
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Oven baking dishes glazed inside. On the out- 
side only the colored pattern receives transparent 
glaze 


The secret of preventing it from cracking is to give it a 
good dash of water on the outside just before the food 
is placed in it for cooking. This method is recom- 
mended whether you boil, or fry on the top of the 
stove, or bake in a hot oven. 


To make your clay resistant to heat, it should pos- 
sess two qualities—first, it should have a fairly loose 
texture; and second, it should have resistance to 
thermal! shock, and it should have this latter quality 
to a high degree. It is the purpose of this article to 
give directions especially for the latter requirement. 
To make a clay loose in texture, about 5 to 10% of 
fine grog can be added to the dry clay. Now for the 
second step: the prevention of thermal shock. To do 
this, you add ceramic talc to the clay.' This talc con- 
tains a percentage of tremolite. The technical story 
goes much deeper, but that can wait until there is 
more time for study. What we are interested in now is 
clay cooking utensils that can stand the heat. 


Ceramic talc is not the same talc that is used in 
toilet preparations, nor is it steatite. You can buy the 
equivalent of the brand mentioned in ceramic supply 
houses all over the country, but you must designate 
tremolitic talc. Ceramic talc has no shrinkage and no 
expansion, and so when you add it to the clay it re- 
duces thermal shock. The talc becomes a catalyst 
and performs its catalyzing action in the presence of 
potash and potash clay is necessary. A clay which 
contains organic material like lignite coal (Ball clay 
is an example) when burned provides the right amount 
of potash, and the talc acting as a catalyst produces a 
strong clay body when burned to about Cone 04. 
You may use as much as 30% of ceramic talc in the 
clay you select for your cooking utensils. The high 
percentage of ceramic talc which you will add to the 
clay body, because you must remember that talc has a 
zero coefficient of contraction or expansion, removes 
much of the difficulty in making a glaze to fit your new 


clay body. 


Red shale clays, especially the oil shales, are very 
good as a basis for the addition of ceramic talc. The 


‘Ceramic Talc, No. 99, Sierra Talc Co., 2149 Bay Street, Los Angeles. 
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A clay popcorn popper using charcoal for fuel made by a little 
Mexican girl, Elvera Guerra, Paducah Street School, Los Angeles, 


Mrs. Winifred Lloyd, Instructor in Crafts 


shales are sometimes known as flower pot clays. Here 
in our work we use a red-body clay which is found 
near deposits of an inferior grade of lignite. Since 
it costs so much to transport clay any distance, one 
should learn to use the clay nearest to him, and the 
foregoing recommendations should be sufficient for a 
good beginning, wherever you may be located. 


The preferred methods of making the wares are the 
usual ones familiar to potters everywhere. The first 
and best method of making these cooking utensils is 
that of slip casting in plaster molds. This allows the 
worker to make a comparatively thin clay wall which 
is important. The second method is that of rolling the 
clay into a thin sheet, and then pressing it gently over 
a form previously prepared, pretty much like a pie 
crust is made over the outside of a pie tin to hold a soft 
pie filling. 

When the pot is leather hard, the handles may be 
applied, and they should be sturdy and functional. 
The illustrations accompanying the article show pots 
with patterns laid on with colored clay slip while the 
clay was still leather hard or a little softer. This is a 





Charcoal stove designed by Luz Baja, student, University of 
Southern California. Deep fat frying pan rests on flame 
deflector which in this case is manufactured type 





Skillets and deep dish for apple pie are made daily in unlimited 
variety. Placed on a gas range with a flame deflector after a dash of 
water on the outside to make them proof against breakage 


good natural method of enrichment, and a pure white 
clay slip which will fit almost any clay body is a mix- 
ture of 6624%' ceramic talc and 3314% Kentucky 
Ball clay. You may color this slip with underglaze 
colors by placing one teaspoon of slip on a glass slab 
and with the tip of a palette knife add underglaze, and 
mix it well with the palette knife; the slip is now ready 
to apply to the freshly-made, wet cooking pot. When 
it is dry fire it to Cone 07 to 04, depending on the clay 
you use, and it is ready to glaze. When using ceramic 
body talc with your clay, you can give the bisque an 
O8 fire if your glaze develops around Cone 04. Do 
not forget that glazes are easily fitted to a clay body 
which contains ceramic talc. 


At this point it seems permissible to mention the 
Mexican potters. They use a red clay body high in 
silica without talc. They are able to glaze their wares 
by the simplest of all glaze methods. They just make a 
thin cream-like mixture of red lead oxide (Pb,O;) and 
water. They pour it into the dry cooking pot, swish it 
around, and pour it out. When the pot is fired to a 
bright orange heat, the silica in it combines with the 


Type of kiln made for about three dollars. It 
fires in about one hour, depending on the cone 


A double baking dish. The electric food warmer 
is one of a large number of electrically operated 
devices which will appear in a later article 


Pb,O; and forms lead silicate on the surface of the 
clay. Lead silicate is glass. They do it all in one firing. 
Try it sometime for yourself. 


But to get back to glazing, try your own favorite 
glaze formula on the new ware before you try the one 
recommended in this article. It is as follows: Fire at 


Cone 07 or 06 


Lead Carbonate 65 
Cornish Stone 15 
Flint 20 


We feel that a little crazing won't matter too much, 
for even if you achieve a perfect fitting glaze, it will 
craze after you cook in the pot a few times. 


Now about using your new cooking utensils. Be 
sure to leave the outside unglazed, and just before you 
put food into it give the rather porous outside of the 
pot a good dash of water and proceed with the cook- 
ing. If you are using gas, turn the gas burner low to 
begin with, and by the time the water has evaporated, 
the pot will be uniformly heated and the danger of 
breakage is past. A kitchen wall rack to hold brightly 
patterned cooking pots is a thing of great beauty and 
cheer. One reason for their attractiveness is that you 
can make cooking pots that are so beautiful that you 
can serve directly from them as they come from the 
stove and give additional charm to serving. 


The methods outline the background of the instruc- 
tion given in our courses at the University of Southern 
California. It is not looking too far in the future to 
speak of the need for investigation of local clays in 
your own vicinity as a substitute for metals. Such an 
investigation is basic to the war effort in a most signifi- 
cant way. If potteries were operated in every state 
in the Union, turning out good inexpensive cooking 
wares, the need for long railroad hauls would be 
eliminated, cross lanes of traffic would be avoided 
and sectional industries would be stimulated. The 
schools can do this service for the country. Let us 
hear from you, and much success to you all. 
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INCE several of the children in the class had 
relatives in the armed forces, naturally the 
most popular topic of conversation among 
them was the War. Pictures from magazines 
and newspapers together with their accompanying 
articles were contributed and discussed. Some of 
these showed how camouflage is used. Camouflage 
was a new word to them. ‘‘What does it mean?” 
Hence the Unit on Camouflage was launched. 
Objectives: To show how the art of camouflage 
was first invented by Mother Nature as a protection 
for her creatures and also to show how men made use 
of this same art to baffle or confuse his enemy during 
war and thus to protect himself. The following 
questions were asked: 
1. What is meant by camouflage? 
. Where was it first used? 
How did we come to know about camouflage? 
Why is camouflage used? 
How do we make use of it now? 
What are some of the methods of camouflaging? 
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_AMOUFLAGE 
* _URSULA M. BARRY, Principal 


eyed Summit Avenue School 


Providence, Rhode Island 





By a 3A-4B Class. Teacher, Miss Elizabeth G. 
Carroll. Art Teacher, Miss Hazel S. Allenson 





As the children had won the contest for the Parent 
Teachers’ Association Membership Drive, they were 
allowed to vote on what they would like as a reward. 
Their choice was a trip to the Museum of Art at the 
Rhode Island School of Design or to see a moving 
picture on camouflage. They were given both. 

At the museum they heard an illustrated lecture 
on ‘‘How Nature Camouflages.’’ The moving picture 
also portrayed this phase. Having attained some 
knowledge on the subject, the children were now 
anxious to express themselves. Plans were made and 
committees formed. 

l. Reading. Books on nature, magazines and 
newspapers were brought in and searched for pictures 
and articles about camouflage. 

2. Art. At the back of the room the drawing and 
painting committee, under the direction of Miss Hazel 





Pupils of the fourth grade of the Summit Avenue School in Providence, Rhode Island, painted a jungle background and 
arranged a foxhole effect. During the school program their camouflaged scheme was only revealed when they suddenly 
sprang into view 
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S. Allenson, completed a large mural which showed 
camouflage in nature as exemplified by birds, ani- 
mals, and fish, and also how man employed this same 
art to protect himself and confuse the enemy. The 
polar bear of the North was compared with our ski 
troops in Alaska and the jungle animals with our 
troops in the tropical islands. 

In one corner of the room, the art group painted 
a jungle background in front of which the building 
committee constructed a foxhole of cardboard car- 
tons covered with colored papers of greens and 
browns which melted into the background. Three 
boys camouflaged themselves as American soldiers in 
the Solomons by blackening their faces, by fastening 
tufts of dried grass and veiling over helmets, and by 
painting imitation leaves on burlap bags in which 
they were dressed. These boys were hidden in the 
foxhole and when they suddenly sprang into view, 
everyone was greatly surprised. (See illustration.) 

In the demonstration, one of the pupils illustrated 
at the easel with lecturers’ chalk how animals are pro- 
tected from their enemies by nature’s camouflage 
and also how the soldier makes use of the same trick 

The pupils illus- in the present war. 

trated camouflage : ; 

in nature through Illustrations showing some phase of camouflage 
means of their were executed by the children. 

painted mural : 

Pictures from newspapers and magazines were 
collected and displayed on the bulletin board and 
later mounted in a scrapbook by the children. 

3. Music. Nature songs and some of our popular 
war songs were learned by the class. 

4. History. One boy, who is a great reader, con- 
tributed the fact that this art dates back to the Trojan 
War and told the story of the famous Horse of Troy 

5. Language. From day to day during the lan- 
guage period, the children discussed the latest 
information contributed about camouflage. This 
served as a basis for future composition work. New 
words were recognized and listed on the board. The 
children were taught their meanings. The next step 
was to list these items of information as topics or titles 
for story work. Each child could choose his own title. 
At first, these stories were oral. Next came written 
stories. Letters of thanks were written and the best 
was chosen to be sent to the Parent Teachers’ Associa- 
tion and to their principal, Miss Ursula M. Barry, for 
arranging their trip and movies. Letters were also 
written to teachers and children in the building invit- 
ing them to a final presentation of the unit. 

A class poem was composed which is as follows: 


CAMOUFLAGE 


The fish in the seas, 

The birds in the trees, 

The animals where’er they roam, 

Are safe and at ease 

If only they'll freeze 

By their color which matches their home. 


Now man has been quick 
To Learn nature's trick 
When fighting his enemy bold, 
With paint dull and gray 
He hides targets away 
One of the pupils at an easel illustrated with chalk how ‘Tis camouflage—an art very old. 
soldiers made use of forest animal's protection of nature’s 
camouflage (Continued on page 12-a) 






























OR several years in our sixth grade it has been 

the custom to paint a mural as a culminating 

activity in history. This year with the war claim- 
ing the attention of all, it was natural that geography 
and current events should supersede history as the 
dominant interest. 


In these classes many questions concerning condi- 
tions in the old world could be answered only by 
reference to the kinds of governments found there and 
the limited freedom fostered by them. Comparisons 
of life here with life there were made. We may attend 
religious gatherings of our own choice because we 
have freedom of religion. We may listen to any 
broadcast or speech without fear of the military 
police. 

In time the suggestion was made that our annual 
mural picture some of the privileges which our demo- 
cratic government allows. 


At the time the mural was started, there were twenty- 
eight children in the class. Seven committees, each 
headed by a chairman, were formed. Each created its 
own section. The title was the American Way of Life. 


One unit pictured free education. Our school 
building was the central figure. Other units depicted 
freedom of speech, freedom of religion, freedom of 
choice, freedom from fear, and freedom from want. 
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MERICAN WAY OF LIVING EB & 


A SIXTH GRADE MURAL 


MARTHA JONES, Teacher of 6A 
Amphitheater School, Tucson, Arizona 


WINIFRED HARELSON, Teacher of Art 


A small group of boys liked to draw planes and 
ships. They planned and worked out the last unit 
which they captioned Guardians of Freedom. 


The preliminary sketches, after the necessary re- 
search was completed, were drawn on wrapping 
paper. Later they were transferred to cardboard 
rectangles. 


The work was done on the floor, on the library 
table, on card tables, or on the wall. 


An attempt was made to place in each committee 
one child who was skilled in drawing, and another 
who painted well. 


The pictures were painted in tempera in colors of 
the children’s choosing. To insure harmony in color- 
ing, color charts previously made were frequently 
consulted. 


The mural now hangs on a side wall in the sixth 
grade classroom, and it is a permanent part of the 
decoration of the room. 


While the activity provided opportunities for both 
individual and group creative expression, added 
skill in drawing and coloring, it made a greater con- 
tribution in the better understanding and greater 
appreciation of some of the elements which make up 
the American Way of Life. 






















Lower Lake County, Indiana 


RT IN THE GRADES, and WAR 


KARL GASSLANDER, Supervisor of Art, Lowell, Indiana 





DOUBT teachers in the grades have won- 
dered how the peaceful, gladsome subject 
“Art” can fit into the picture of gearing our 
classroom objectives to an all-out war effort. 


True, we do not undergo a great change into tech- 
nology, abandoning all of our old methods, but we do 
need to investigate new ones at all times, war or not. 

I am dividing our consideration into the four familiar 


classifications of knowledge, habits, attitudes, and 


skills. 


I. KNOWLEDGE 


First of all we must teach through art, an under- 
standing of today. Specifically, those things which 
war makes use of can be studied by children in grades 
one and upward without teaching hatred or distrust. 


A. Communication (telephone, mail, radio, etc.) 


Problems: 


a 


2. 


3. 


4. 


Portfolio of illustrations of earliest forms of 
communication on through the present V-mail. 
Plaques in clay showing people hearing news 
of various kinds, in various ways. 

Design a modern postage stamp using a new 
national idea or ideal. 

In block prints show the various ways of send- 
ing a Christmas greeting. 


B. Transportation (airplanes, parachutes, trans- 
ports, jeeps, bridges, life rafts, etc.) 


Problems: 


1. 


Make a mural letting each pupil contribute 
one plane on 9 by 12 paper, using the same 
colored crayon or paints for sky. Place large 
planes low and small ones high to suggest 
distances. Can all be pasted against large 
sheet of wrapping paper. 

Students may design a new insignia using 
original ideas for motif and using only a few 
colors with black and white. 

With stick figures show a parachutist landing 
and then work out an illustration using various 
settings for landings, chosen by students. 
Parachutist need not be military figure unless 
the child so desires. 

Make line drawings showing different types 
of bridges. Use nib pens if available, with 
black ink. 

In cut paper make silhouettes of types of boats 
from all parts of the world. Make preliminary 
silhouettes of old newspaper. 


C. Housing (air raid shelters, blackout preparations, 
orderly interior arrangements) 


Problems: 


1. 


Make series of illustrations showing useful 





activities that may be engaged in while people 

are in air raid shelters. 

2. With crayon make two drawings, one showing 
room with ordinary curtains and with windows 
of poor proportion, and the other showing the 
addition of black-out curtains giving improved 
design to the wall elevations. 

3. Make floor plans showing arrangement of 

furniture and eliminate all unncessary objects 

to facilitate walking in darkness in the rooms. 


D. Conservation (care and preservation of our 
entire environment through a study of nature, 
home, supplies, and implements) 


Problems: 
1. Illustrations of helpfulness of children. 
a. Raking leaves and burning them (when ad- 
visable). 
b. Gathering nuts, apples, or pumpkins. 
c. Careofpets—birds, chickens, dogs, cats, etc. 
d. Helping mother or father in cleaning, 
painting, etc. 
2. Lettering—slogans which make for conserva- 
tion. 


E. Health (maintaining and increasing robust 
health) 


Problems: 

1. Illustrations of outdoor games using stick 
figures to attain action. Use bright colors in 
clothing. 

2. Posters on safety and cleanliness. 

Collect colored pictures from magazines and 
combine with well-lettered slogans. 

3. Plan a daily clock schedule with a line drawing 
at each hour or half-hour showing healthful ac- 
tivities to be scheduled at those times, such as: 
7.00 a.m. Arise, wash and brush teeth, comb 

and brush hair. 
7.30 a.m. Eat balanced breakfast. 
8.00 a.m. Leave for school wearing proper 
clothing. 
8.30 a.m. Remind oneself to sit straight in 
seat. 
9.00 a.m. Take drink of water from fountain. 
9.30 a.m. See that book is right distance from 
eyes. 
10.00 a.m. At recess play out of doors, weather 
permitting. 
10.30 a.m. See that ventilation in room is 
good—no draughts. 
11.00 a.m. See that light in room is adequate. 
11.30 a.m. Walk out of room with correct 
posture. 
12.00 noon Eat a balanced lunch. 




































12.30 p.m. Rest a short period after eating. 


1.00 p.m. Take several deep breaths of fresh 
air before going into schoolroom. 

1.30 p.m. Stand properly at seat when re- 
citing. 

2.00 p.m. Play out of doors at recess. 

2.30 p.m. Rest eyes by looking across room 
after minutes of reading. 

3.00 p.m. At blackboard stand and breathe 
properly. 

3.30 p.m. Walk home (if possible) remember- 
ing traffic lights. 

4.00 p.m. Some chores at home requiring 
bending and stretching. 

4.30 p.m. Shop for mother—buying fruit and 
vegetables. 

5.00 p.m. Wash thoroughly for supper. 

5.30 p.m. Supper—eat slowly, chew thor- 
oughly, drink after swallowing 
food. Be cheerful. 

6.00 p.m. Help mother put away food so it 
will keep. 

6.30 p.m. Rest, read, or visit with the family. 


7.00, 7.30, or 8.00 p.m. Many hours of sleep 
in room well ventilated and under 
proper covers. 


Il. HABITS 


The need for efficiency requires the maintaining 
of the usual good work habits. Stress order, care and 
craftsmanship, conservation. 

Problems above entail the use of: 

a. Keeping desks and room clean and attractive. 


b. Using less water for paints, less paste, one paper, 
heads for hands. 





Water and Air 


Transportation 


Donald Bennett, a junior, and Roy Ottenlips, a sophomore, col- 
laborated in a mural, depicting the development of sea and air 
transportation in the United Siates. The mural, measuring six feet 
long and three feet wide, portrays in twenty-four different figures 
the gradual development in sea and air travel in the United States. 

In his twelve designs of water travel, Donald Bennett illustrates 
the log, raft, dugout (cf log), canoe, sailboat, canal boat, whaler, 
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Keeping tools in proper shape; off floor, not for 
play. 

d. Working more slowly to save erasures and less 
waste of paper. 


Ill. ATTITUDES 


Teacher can avoid discussion of personalities in the 
preliminary discussions for problems. War is only 
background—not center of interest, if it is to be 
brought into discussion. Teacher should encourage 
awareness of suitability of new things to new needs. 
Must avoid opinions. 


IV. SKILLS 


Both students and teacher should have opportuni- 
ties to learn to use more and more implements and 
learn care of same. The teacher must realize that the 
high tension under which family life often moves is apt 
to find expression in the child. Thus the teacher must 
encourage steady, careful application to all problems 
in the classroom. 

The teacher’s wisdom and discretion will determine 
the logical correlation with history, social studies, 
etc., and the location of the town or city in regard to 
defense areas will suggest emphasis needed. 

Finally, I want to leave this idea with teachers that, 
although conflict is the motivating force in the world 
today, neighborliness should be the focus in grade 
school classrooms. We must not under-rate old cul- 
tures nor the wholesome attainments of our national 
neighbors, whether they are friends or foes. Children 
must be taught that it is not the people who are cruel 
and selfish but the desires of greed and revenge which 
for a time control men and women. When the chil- 
dren we are teaching today are grown they must be 
good neighbors to avert another worldwide calamity. 





river boat, ocean liner, submarine, and battleship. Roy Ottenlips 
portrays the evolution of air transporation in his illustrations of the 
balloon, kite, parachute, and Wright's plane with its varied de- 
velopments, the clipper, bomber, zepplin, ambulance plane, mono- 
plane, and flying fortress. 

Both students are pupils of the St. John the Baptist High School, 
St. Louis, Missouri, Sister M. Zita C.P.P.S., Art Teacher. 

















The “Clock of Tomorrow” 
Design Competition 


® "2500 in Whee Borda at Pizeh! 


Teachers and supervisors—make this exciting design 
competition a major class project during the fall term! 


After the war, Seth Thomas is going to bring out an 
exciting line of clocks—the sort of clocks that you will 
want to see timing a brighter, gayer world. Since we 
think this is the best way to find out what you want 
to see, we are asking you and your students to show 
us your ideas right now in a “Clock of Tomorrow” 
Design Competition. 

This competition is open to every one. However, 
students and teachers of art and design, because of 
their training and abilities, will be especially interested 


Neth Thomas Clocks 


SELF-STARTING ELECTRIC, OR KEY WOUND 


Vt Tome 16 Design the Time of the File / 


Seth Thomas Clocks, Thomaston, Conn. x " 7 A 
A Division of General Time Instruments Corp. 


* All prizes are based on the maturity value of the bonds. 


School Arts, September 1943 











in entering. There is no limit as to the number of 
entries an individual may make. There's nothing to 
be bought first. This is purely a design competition 
for clock cases, including dial and hands. As such, we 
view it as an ideal class project for the fall term. 

We solicit the cooperation of supervisors and teach- 
ers of art and design in calling this competition to the 
attention of their students, and in filling out and 
mailing the coupon which is part of this notice, in 
order to obtain complete competition rules. The Seth 
Thomas “Clock of Tomorrow” Design Competition 
closes Midnight, December, 1, 1943. 


a ae ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe oe —_ 


Russell Roberts, Competition Director, 
Seth Thomas Clocks, Dept. 89, 
‘Thomaston, Conn. 


Please send me 





by return mail. 


Name 


(number) copies of the ¢ vompetition Rules 





Address 








City. State 


| for the Seth Thomas “Clock of Tomorrow” Design Competition 
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{ things you should do 
to keep prices down! 


If prices soar, this war will last longer, and we could all go 
broke when it’s over. Uncle Sam is fighting hard to keep 
prices down. But he can’t do it alone. It’s up to you to 
battle against any and every rising price! To help win the 
war and keep it from being a hollow victory afterward— 
you must keep prices down. And here’s how you can do it: 


, f 5 ae - ”~ 
ms ad % - ped 


ya PAY NO MORE THAN 
CEILING PRICES 

If you do pay more, you’re party to a 

black market that boosts prices. And if 

prices go up through the ceiling, your 

money will be worth less. Buy rationed 

goods only with stamps. 


= 
5. DON’T ASK MORE MONEY 


in wages, orin prices for goods you have 
to sell. That puts prices up for the 
things all of us buy. We’re all in this 
war together— business men, farmers 
and workers. Increases come out of 
everybody’s pocket—including yours. 





a SUPPORT HIGHER TAXES 


It’s easier and cheaper to pay for the 
war as you go. And it’s better to pay 
big taxes now—while you have the 
extra money to do it. Every dollar put 
into taxes means a dollar less to bid for 
scarce goods and boost prices. 





1. BUY ONLY WHAT YOU NEED 


Don’t buy a thing unless you cannot get 
along without it. Spending can’t create 
more goods. It makes them scarce and 
prices go up. So make everything you 
own last longer. ‘‘Use it up, wear it out, 
make it do, or do without.”’ 





4. PAY OFF OLD DEBTS 


Paid-off debts make you independent 
now ... and make your position a 
whale of a lot safer against the day you 
may be earning less. So pay off every 
cent you owe—and avoid making new 
debts as you’d avoid heiling Hitler! 





6. SAVE FOR THE FUTURE 


Money in the savings bank will come 
in handy for emergencies. And money 
in life insurance protects your family, 
protects you in old age. See that you’re 
ready to meet any situation. 


(f BUY WAR BONDS 


and hold them. Buy as many as you can. 
Then cut corners to buy more. Bonds 
put money to work fighting the war in- 
stead of letting it shove up prices. They 
mean safety for you tomorrow. And 
they’ll help keep prices down today. 


KEEP PRICES DOWN... 











Use it up .. . Wear it out... 
Make it do... Or do without. 


This advertisement, prepared by the War Advertising Council, is contributed 
by this magazine in cooperation with the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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This wide range of strong colors saves 





es - asvre valuable time by eliminating the neces- 
sity of mixing to get desired shades. The ' 
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CARMINE 
Here is an amazing new type of drawing ink. It will 


neither cake in the bottle nor crust readily on pen or 


Mike 


brush. Every color is waterproof and will not feather or 





ROSE bleed. Effectively resists erasure, too. Already thousands RUSSET 
of enthusiastic artists, draftsmen, students. and instructors 


have switched to Justrite. We're sure you will agree that a ‘ 
; mame \\ Yo) a 
Ss 


“‘once you try, you'll specify Justrite.” 





RED VIOLET INDIGO 












¥4 or. bottle with quill-stopper . . 25c 
| 4oz. . . $1.00 32 oz... $ 6.00 
16oz... 3.50 Gallon . 20.00 
VIOLET RETAIL LIST PRICES 
For Sale by Dealers Everywhere 
Nuantanke 
: a G Manufactured by 
3LUE VIOLET 15 ils BLACK 

ber 1943 Also White CHICAGO Fil N 1 C , LOS ANGELES Also White 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


Motil 


Auncunces 


A Series of Wall Charts of 


DRAWING INK METHODS 
FREE 





































1 fs help you show your pupils how 

easy it is to draw with this new type 
of India Black and colored drawing ink. 

The charts help you demonstrate the 
following methods: Practice Strokes 
with Ink and Pen or Brush, Outline 
Drawing, Various Types of Shading, 
Stipple, Scratchboard, Spatter, Cross 
Hatch, Cartoon, Drawing from Photo- 
graphs, and many others. 



























WALL CHARTS 


OF 




















DRAWING INK 
METHODS 



































The illustrations were created for you by such 


If you are an instructor now using famous artists and art teachers as 
Justite Ink in your classroom work, RUTH VAN SICKLE FORD 
write us on your school letterhead the 
name of your dealer and we will JAMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG 


send your charts FREE and postpaid. 
The price to all others is $2.50 per set. & SOEK CESS & 
Please enclose money order or check ARTHUR L. GUPTILL 

with order, (to save C.O.D. charges). 


DON DEFANO 
WRITE DEPT. AR, 
362 WEST CHICAGO AVENUE M. VAUGHN MILLBOURN 
CHICAGO 10, ILL. ANN ORNDORFF 


LOUIS MELIND COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the Most Complete Line of Inks in America 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ° LOS ANGELES e SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE NEW AND THE OLD. _ It is a world of change 
of rapid change. Especially is this true in the field of 
military science and production. We have new vehicles 
such as the jeeps and super-jeeps here pictured: also 
other novel vehicles capable of running on the ground 
or in the sea; new landing barges; new tanks and tank 
destroyers—new things, in short, almost without end. 


So rapid are these changes that much which is new today 
is obsolete tomorrow. But not everything. . . . Take 
pencils, for instance. These vital instruments, essential to 
much of this new invention and development, are old 





aa 7 
aT 
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reliable standbys. For many years engineers, architect 

designers, draftsmen, artists and others, have found Koh- 
i-noor Pencils capable of meeting their most exacting 
demands. Even in these times of stress, there is no lower 
ing of manufacturing standards; your Koh-i-noor will stil! 
give you that perfect line or tone. Among the seventeen 
reliable and carefully graded degrees you will find a 
Koh-i-noor ideally suited to your hand, to your paper 
and for your particular purpose. 


Is your work freehand? You will like our softer grades, 
ranging from HB to 6B. |s it instrumental? Are you doing 
drafting? Then try Koh-i-noors from H to 9H 


Reproductions of this drawing and several others of this series are now available, and 


will be supplied without cost. 


When writing, please mention SCHOOL ARTS. 





No. 938—24 assorted colors. 








NO. 930 AVIATOR COLORED PENCILS are manufactured in 24 brilliant, 
smooth-working colors. Artists find them efficient where a limited range of 
colors is needed for general sketching, photo coloring, map work, etc. Purchase 
them at your dealers in single colors or in sets. No. 936—12 assorted colors, or 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG NO. 10 











KOH-I-NOOR PENCIL COMPANY, INC., 373 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Win with KOH-I-NOOR! 











The ART BOOK of Your Dreams 


50,000 
COPIES 


Now in Use 
from Maine 
to California 





PP] FD ART by PEDRO deLEMOS 


AVE you one day hoped to find a practical, complete art textbook with Lesson 

Outlines for every grade? A book that has everything you want both for 
beginners and advanced students in Drawing, Decorating, Painting, Design, Mod- 
eling, Lettering, and Handicraft, with limitless variety and hundreds of illustrations 
and color plates? 


APPLIED ART is the answer . . . the very book you have wanted. 
Small wonder that APPLIED ART has become the first choice of art 


supervisors, teachers, and students from Maine to California. Not only is it an 
entire library in one book, but each chapter is progressive and designed to develop 
originality and personal inventiveness. 





What Art Instructors and Supervisors say: 


“This is the finest, most practical art text I have ever seen. Every art 
supervisor and every grade drawing teacher should own a copy. It is a mine of 
inspiration, practical ideas, and beautiful ideals.’ 


398 pages, packed with illustrations, cutouts, border patterns, molded objects, 
handicraft, lettering, and designs . . . . just the things you want your art teaching 
text to have. 


Durable cloth binding 
Send TODAY for FREE Sample Pages of this amazing art book 


NOW 
PACIFIC PRESS PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION ~ $6007 $f 00 


Mountain View, California Formerly 


POSTPAID 

















[OCTOBER se ture or coon eas ror tue HOLIDAYS | 





FARN MONE PAINTING 

PORTRAITS 
@ No previous training or 
talent necessary. Unique 
Stuart System teaches you, 
by mail, in 10 simple, casy- 
to-follow lessons, to make 
excellent charcoal and oil 












Packed with items, indispensable and idea! 
for school crafts and art courses. Includes 
plastics, basketry, weaving, wood working, 
pottery, glass etching, leather craft, book 
binding, metal working, block printing, etc. 
Listing looms, tools, supplies, accessories, 
books and instruction aids. 





likenesses. Detailed guidance for your every 
step. Send for free book today. 


STUART STUDIOS, Room 159 














Jj. L. HAMMETT CO., 264 Main St., Cambridge, Mass. 121 Monument Circle Indianapolis, Ind. 
Please send me a free copy of your New Craft Catalog. Please send me free book and outline of lessons. 
Nome Name 

Address Street 

My school is City State 
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(Continued from page 4-a) 
fluence friends.” This article emphasizes those 
elements in camouflage design which train the 
visual judgment, keenness of observation, sense 
of textual qualities, rather than the training oj 
the hand. A very illuminating contribution. 


* Another article in which Camouflage i 
featured is that of Waldemar Johansen, an ip. 
structor in Air Forces, California, who tells 
about the ‘“Military Uses of Art.’’ Some of the bes: 
commercial artists in the country are employed 
in giving instruction through the use of visual aids 
This article may inspire some teacher or pupil to 
attempt something worth while for the good of ou; 
country. 


* “Mother Nature and Camouflage,” by 
Ursula M. Barry, Providence, is a splendid "‘story” 
of how her children in the Summit Avenue School 
were led into the mysterious of Nature's protective 
care of her citizens, and how her methods are 
used in the protection of loved ones in this war, 
The lesson is well-organized, and illustrated. | 
should serve as an example for others. 


* However, camouflage is not the only subject 
discussed in this remarkable September number 
War is destructive to mind and body. The saving 
of mind and life is the privilege of the occupational 
therapist. How this great work is being success. 
fully carried on is told by Bonnie E. Malott, Occu. 
pational Therapist, in Palo Alto, in her article on 
page 17. Here again teachers may gain a good 
many ideas for practical artcrafis in their own 
classes. 


* “Lettering is Important,’’ so says Walter T. 
Warde, San Francisco. If you have any doubt 
about it, read his article, examine the illustrations, 
consider his arguments, and be convinced. It isa 
well-written argument for appropriate lettering 
for the occasion. Occasions vary; lettering must, 
to be consistent. 


Then study the two pages of letters following 
the article (pp. 22-23). Every country seems to 
have its own particular idea of how letters should 
be formed. Why this is so should be an interesting 
study. 

Mr. Warde’s contribution and the two pages 
of letters make excellent suggestions for letter- 
ing on posters and other school art work. 


* “Carving is Fun!’’ Very few are better quaii- 
fied than Miriam deLemos to tell us why. She has 
done so, beautifully, in her article on page 24 
and the several illustrations are sufficient evi- 
dence. Do not put off longer the introduction of 
this fascinating and educational art craft for the 
reason that it requires special tools and special 
ability. Read the article, then try it and you will 
see a new interest aroused in an art which was 
old long before America was discovered. 


* Follow up this carving course with one in 
pottery and clay work—in the higher grades, to 
be sure. Glen Lukens, University of Souther 
California, has contributed a splendid article, 
giving all essential instructions for a course which 
may be attempted in most any school. Clay cook- 
ing ufensils are particularly treated in this article, 
for the reason that they are practical pieces at this 
time when substitutes must be found for metal 
“Clay working in the public schools is one of the 
greatest opportunities for teaching the principles 
of General Science.” With a simple equipment! 
listed in the article, any school can produce good 
cooking utensils. May I suggest that a copy ol 
‘Cement Work,” published by School Arts, is? 
great help in anv course involving the potter's art. 
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* The Sixth Grade pupils in the Amphitheatre 
School, Tucson, Arizona, have a custom of paint- 
ing a mural as a culminating activity in history. 
This year the interest, naturally, centered about 
the war. By discussion and suggestion it came 
about that this year’s mural should depart from 
the traditional historical representation, and illus- 
trate some of the privileges which our demo- 
cratic government allows. So we show on page 
34 under the caption “American Way of Living,” 
the Four Freedoms which were created by the 
children in their own way and mediums. A very 
interesting problem. 

* Coming to the final pages in this great 
September magazine, do not overlook the fine 
suggestion of Karl Gasslander, Lowell, Indiana, 
that “the peaceful, gladsome subject ‘Art’ can 
be made to fit into the picture of gearing our class- 
room objectives to an all-out war effort.’ And 
under four cap headings he tells us how. Cut it 
out and mount it. You will need another copy of 
the magazine, perhaps; we have them! 





AUGUSTUS FOSTER ROSE 


After serving the City of Providence as Direc- 
tor of Manual Arts for many years, Augustus F. 
Rose has retired. School Arts would fail in its 
duty and be blind to its opportunity if it did not 
recognize, for the benefit of his many friends and 
the inspiration of those who follow, the value of 
the contribution he has made to art, industry, and 
life. 

I have known Augustus Rose for forty years. 
Some people we are acquainted with. This man 
is one to be known, for his life was an open book 
to all. Working with him in the publication of 
some of his books related to the metal cratts; 
meeting him frequently at his work in Boston, 
Providence and Worcester; under every cir- 
cumstance and in any situation Augustus Rose 
was a gentleman and an educator. 

The Rhode Island Art Teachers Association 
honored Mr. Rose at a meeting early in June at 
which his devoted co-author, co-worker and life- 
long friend, Antonio Cirino, was delegated to pay 
tribute, which he did in a complete and delightful 
way. I can do no better than to repeat a few 
sentences from “Tony's” remarks: 

“Open records reveal his scholarship as fore- 
casting promise of assured and well-deserved 
Success. Providence, Boston, Peoria, Chautauqua, 
and several schools constitute scattered areas 
wherein he was councilor and guide in the realm 
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Everything for the ART DEPARTM 


ARTISTS’ COLORS and MATERIALS 


QUALITY SINCE 1853 


FINE ARTISTS’ COLORS IN ALL MEDIUMS 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE OF THE FINE ARTS 


DRAWING MATERIALS 


CATALOG VOL. 700 AND COLOR CARDS TO TEACHERS ON REQUEST 


F. WEBER CO. 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
DISTRIBUTING BRANCHES 


Patronize Your Nearest Weber Dealer 


ENT 





ALTIMORE, MD. 




















Artists—Art Students ! 


Try the New Plastic Handle 
Fine Art Brushes 


Send for trial assortment of three professional 
fine-art brushes, having resilient, pointy, long- 
lasting hair in most attractive new plastic 
handles. 


Large size used for wash drawings and broad 
surfaces; medium and smaller sizes for general 
artwork to secure fine line and watercolor effects. 


Mail coupon now and receive postpaid for only $1.00 
these three brushes regularly priced at $1.50. 


WARDELL PRODUCTS CO. 

1 SPRUCE ST., NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
Please send me the 3 professional fine art brushes regularly 
priced at $1.50 for which | enclose $1.00—you to pay 
postage. 
Name 
Address 


My School Is 











of the practical arts. Of these institutions of learn- 
ing we would be remiss if we failed to mention 
the lasting and lustrous impressions he has left on 
the records of the Rhode Island School of Design 
and the Providence Public Schools, serving them 
with unstinted devotion and unrelenting energy. 
His talents as supervisor, his genius as organizer, 
his efficiency as administrator in the realm of the 
arts will remain as a living testimony of his wis- 
dom, vision and educational understanding.” 

Mr. Rose will be seen and heard from many 


times in the years to come, let us hope. 





Try These Amazingly 
Versatile Colors Yourself 


Besides ‘‘extra’’ brilliance, “‘extra’’ smooth working 
and blending qualities, Alphacolor Dry Tempera colors 
are truly an “‘all-purpose’’ medium With each ship 


ment is a folder telling how eesily these colors may be 
mixed for any or all of the following uses 


* OPAQUE SHOW CARD 





COLOR 

* TRANSPARENT WATER 
COLOR 

* WET OR DRY STENCIL 

* OIL COLOR 

* VARNISH ENAMEL 

* BLOCK PRINTING INK 

* AIRBRUSH CCLOR 

* SILK SCREEN PAINT 

*® FINGER PAINT 

Send $1.00 for full pint of any one 

of 24 colors or $2.00 for 12-color 

assortment in ounce glass jars 


Address Dept. SA-943. Satisfaction Guaranteed 
WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


Manufacturers Chicago Heights, Illinois 














IDEAS for LEATHER Projects 
Send 10 cents for big 16-page Idea Catalog 
Full of suggestions on materials, tools, and projects in 
Leather * Wood Carving * Archery + Gifts 
Immediate Shipments for All Orders 


J. C. LARSON & CO. 


180 No. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. Dept. 180 
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DRAWLET PENS 4, b:ertiwh 


—a famous family of 19 fast, 


and accurate pens made 


expressly for commercial 


artists and students 


DRAWLET PENS for lettering and 
broad-line drawing are rapid] and sure 
tools in the hands of student or profes- 
sional artists. 

Be sure you say “DRAWLET PENS”. 
They're great for show-card color 
work, too. 





THE 


ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 
Camden, N. J. 


The Worlds Leading Pen Makers Since 1858 
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YOU CAN STILL GET LEATHER 
- « « FOR LEATHERCRAFT 


Every School Craft program can obtain satisfactory 
tooling leather although the traditional tooling 
calf is restricted by Government order. 


Tryoneof these startling new low-priced leathers: 


El Morocco Tooling Sheepskin Heavy-Weight 
...attractive pebble grain finish...tools beautifully 
when only slightly damp. Available in black, 
brown, red, green or blue. Average size of skin 
...6 to 9 sq. feet at $0.35 per sq. foot. 


El Morocco Tooling Sheepskin . . . Regular- 
Weight . . . same specifications as above but 
slightly lighter in weight. Available in same 
colors at $0.98 per sq. foot. 

GL-8-,;" 


gimp lacing for use with above 


leathers, $0.85 per 50 yard spool, $1.50 per 
100 yard spool (available colors to match above 
leathers . .. add postage). 
New Leathercraft Catalog No. 12-A with com- 
pletely up-to-date information based on latest 
priority ruling . . . free upon request. 


call 
Op I, pa y) 64 STANHOPE ST. 
Cliowmecraslers BOSTON, MASS 








TEACHERS 


Exchange Bureau 


Subscribers will find in this column notes 
about educational literature and the latest 
developments in art helps for the classroom 
Readers may secure copies of the printed 
matter mentioned as long as the supply lasts 
by addressing Teacners ExcHance Bureau, 
101 Printers Building, Worcester, Mass.., 
and enclosing a three-cent stamp for each 
item requested. 


The Lydia E. Parker Bates Scholarships in Fine 
Arts make possible grants-in-aid to undergraduate 
and graduate students in the graphic division of 
Fine Arts for study in the College of Fine and 
Applied Arts, University of Illinois. Scholarships 
will vary according to the need of student. For 
information write Schoo! Arts and ask for T.E.B. 
No. A-432. 


American Artists’ Color Works, Inc., producers 
of “Sargent” and “Hi-Test’’ Oil and Water 
Colors, have just issued a new illustrated pamph- 
let describing the water base silk screen process. 
This method employs Water Soluble Tempera or 
Dry Tempera (easel powder). The ‘“Sargent’’ 
Water Base Printing Process eliminates several 
primary drawbacks of the ordinary silk screen 
printing method using oil colors. For one thing, 
the screen is much easier to clean and requires 
only water for wash-up. By removing these dis- 
advantages, the silk screen printing becomes a 


bs highly desirable mode of expression for school 





work and home use. The pamphlet includes 
information about other desirable new features 
and easy to understand instructions and examples 
of printing by this method. A copy may be had 
without charge by writing School Arts and ask- 
ing for a copy of T.E.B. No. A-431. 


“ART EDUCATION AND THE WAR."—The 
ninth annual issue of this publication sponsored 
by members of the faculty of Teachers College, 
should be read and filed by School Arts readers. 
Why? Because the articles and illustrations are 
of intense interest and have valuable significance 
at this particular time. Supervisors and teachers 
cannot have too much of such reference material 
as they plan their art courses. 


“The American Merchant Marine in the War," 
published by the American Merchant Marine 
Institute, New York City, is “dedicated to the 
building of an adequate and efficient merchant 
fleet privately owned and operated and as at 
auxiliary to our national defense.” This booklet, 
in the words of the president of the Institute, 
“attempts to chronicle something of the tre 
mendous job being done by the American-flag 
steamship companies, acting as agents for the 
United States government.” What has this to do 
with art teaching? Well, send for a copy, and 
you will find in it a new conception of what the 
United States is doing to bring order into @ 
disorganized world, and a new inspiration for the 
particular part you are having in it. Address 
American Merchant Marine Institute, Bureau 4 
Information, 11 Broadway, New York 4, N.Y. 
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/2x3"tubes-all colors-20%each 
Made in U.S.A, by the manufacturers 
of the Rembrandt Colors i 


WRITE FOR COLOR CARD 


TALENS & SON-Newark,NJ. 


BOOK o“ ARTCRA Pal 


IDEAS FOR CLASS WORK == 


How to decorate burnt wood etchings, glorified glass | 






plaques, mirror pictures, and many other supplies. 
Write for catalog $-9 
THAYER & CHANDLER 
910 W. VAN BUREN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 




















This cut illustrates the winning drawing in the 
Student classification of the ‘Justrite Drawing Ink 
Contest’’ conducted by the Louis Melind Com- 
pany of Chicago. A $50.00 War Bond was 
awarded to Miss Deborah Granaat, age 19, of 
White Plains, N. Y. She was awarded also a Home 
Study Scholarship in the International Corre- 
spondence Schools. 


Other prizes in the student classification, con- 
sisting of War Stamps, were presented to: 


Gloria Peterson, Chicago, Ill. Age 18, 2nd 
George Heisler, Tigard, Oregon 13, 3rd 
Virginia D. Colby, Glendale, Calif. 20, 4th 
Jesse Brownfield, Houston, Texas 17, 5th 
Paul Redmond, San Diego, Calif. 12, 6th 


Carroll McTaggart, Strawberry Point, Iowa 7, 7th 


From the Professional Artist group, first prize 
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OIL COLORS 


A. BY THE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


REMBRANDT COLORS 


STUDIO TUBES 25- 35-505 
3in. TUBES 10 AND 15s 


TALENS & SON Inc. 


NEWARK,N. J. 





WRITE FOR COLOR CARD 





went to Constance Turner, Minneapolis, Minn., to 
whom was awarded also a Home Study Scholar- 
ship in the American Academy of Art. Home 
Study Scholarships in other institutions were 
awarded also to Gloria Peterson, Chicago, and 
Ann Orndorff, Spokane. 


This contest seems to have been highly success- 
ful in helping America’s Drive to Victory while 
giving several art students an incentive to further 
art study. 





























































»| (COSTUME PLATES Teach This Year with the Help of 
; with historical explanatory notes 
: History of Costume Design oy Ss li fH c Me ct . 
implifie odern Design 

: by Margot Lyon and Esther deLemos 
r No. 102 — 4s costumes — Egyptian to 

Victorian Era with historical notes—24 plates 

—size 7" x 10” $1.00 
" American Costumes 
: 
in 
at, 
, 30 plates like these filled to overflowing with 228 designs which fit art 
to N classes toa ““T’.” 8 construction plates to show how to plan designs for all- 
, a aes ila over patterns...4 plates give designs in full colors...18 sheets...Only $2.00 
a size 7" x 10” $1.00 
he Order from Order this reference design portfolio SIMPLIFIED MODERN DESIGN from 
Beenie ARTS MAGAZINE 

Printers Buildin orcester ass. : . 
Le ene Suliding, Wesssster G, Oe School Arts Magazine, 139 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 
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THE ARTIST goes to WAR 


Se SOO ee ee eae iat 
Materials 


wee, WINSORE | 
NEWTON™ |;: 


31 UNION SQUARE WEST f 
NEW YORK CITY 


THE HUGHES OWENS Co., Lid. Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Winnipeg CANADIAN AGENTS 
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THE TRAP 
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HAGEN SCHOOL a --j- = A AATTEe me CHICAGO ACADEMY of FINE ARTS 
OF FASHION... For R § 








esults f Manpower shortages are swelling demands for trained 

INTERNATIONALLY CELEBRATED GRADUATES Learn to Market Your Cra t Products artists Direct project training under 
Intensive FALL and WINTER COURSES Professional Courses in skilled crafts. Jewelry, silver- Sa S a faculty of 33 professionals Industrial 

Top honors for 20 years—Professional methods for smithing, pottery and ceramic sculpture, woodcarving, Design @ Interior Decoration @ Fashion 
beginners or advanced students. Fashion Drawing, weaving, bookbinding, illumination, decorating techniques, Illustration * Dress Designing e Cartoon- 
Sketching, Life, Design, Styling, Fabric Analysis, etc. Graduates’ workshop and salesroom. Day, Eve., and ing @ Painting and Drawing. Night and 
Fashion Writing, Textile. Int. Decor., Display, Draping, Pat Summer classes; flexible schedule. Send for catalogue. Saturday classes. Enroll now for a 
ternmaking, Grading, Dressmaking, Drafting, Remodeiing R. S. PEARCE, 815 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. WZ, m a making ones in America’s out- 

standing career school, 






Teacher Training. Approved by Regents. Day & Eve 
Uy ry Training Pays Lifetime Dividends—Send for Circular 9 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway, 52nd St., New York 19 


THE MASTER'S SCHOOL 


SKILLED CRAFTS TAUGHT BY MASTER CRAFISMEN 


SUITE S-9, 18 S. MICHIGAN, CHICAGO) 




















School of Design for Women 

99th Year Jesign, illustration, 

interior decoration, fashion arts, 
ceoee Comes ate coal pareinneiate, Art I oo ation fine arts, advertising, teacher Eliminate 
CERTIFICATE COURSES . . Advertising Design, Illustration training. B.F.A. in all courses. alike hay 
Industrial Design, Interior Design CAMOT J F LAGE ! N s T ! T U TE Photography, puppetry, jewelry, ness ond 
38 Stupios 90 INSTRUCTORS S7TH YEAR pottery, eng. drafting. Resi- The Sarg 
Catalog on Request ; dences. Oldest school of art ploys Say 
JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Director, Brooklyn, N.Y. (Continued from page 33) OF applied to industry. Catatoc. lempens 
1328N. Broad St., Philadelphia 21, Pa wash-up 
Outcomes: of the tim 





Mother Nature. 4-yard panel Indian picture posters 50¢c. Many al 
Colorful Indian arts and crafts, Indian goods, books, pic- method c 


3. It created a deeper interest in nature stories, 





Rubber Cement Co. a learned the meaning of INDIAN TEACHING UNIT 50c aac o 
. 2. They came to appreciate the wonders of 24 9x12 Indian pictures in color $1.00. nel 














tures, songs, anddances. Send 10¢ for illustrated catalogue: Special Ir 

Write for FREE Art Materials Catalog poems, and songs. GEORGE R. MOMYER ing a fin 
314 N. Michigan Ave., Dept. SA 4. They learned how camouflage is being used 620 West Cajon Ave., Redlands, California Sargent | 
Chicago 1, Illinois now in the present war. Saing 

on Pam 

(a) Protective coloring silk scree 


A R T EK D U & AT iT O N (b) Changing shape and outline C 7 RAM | C FREE. Ti 


(c) Fringed edges 
an d t h e W A R (d) Preventing shadows = —= « 


i j ; AMERI 
Ninth issue of “Art Education Today,” annual S. This gave an opportunity for varied art S U p be L | E 5 at 
sponsored by members of Fine Arts staff of expression. Sargent 6 











Teachers College, Columbia University. 6. It created a keener interest in following the a 
 camaomsnae' ae — =< a gree ne - trend of the present war from day to day by CLAYS-GLAZES-KILNS i n 
ecsourcetTuiness in artime 4 < rtis . . J n 
Housing, The People, and Progress —High School reading newspapers and current magazines. COLORS-SUNDRIES wall 
Art Activities in Wartime “Design wth Native 7. Correct habits of talking and writing English Ast for complete information Z. 
I eriais oovie air . é Gucation in : ur Cc 
Engiand—Art Education in Wartime. were acquired. . " ag ee 7 

Illustrated, $1.25 8. Good habits of poise in presenting brief Write to Dept. C Your Nan 

B Ns talks to class and visitors were also acquired. B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO. INC. Addres: 

ureau of Publications & Mitenied ented ° pe 
Teachers College, Columbia University : ee ea eee S10 ehTamn, tee Tah 2%. ¥- 7 





New York 27, N.Y. 10. It developed a greater appreciation of the 
sacrifices being made by our boys in the service. 
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lor fifteen consecutive years, we have been 
sponsoring Scholastic Awards in free-hand 
and mechanical drawing. Now, in this anni- 
versary vear, we announce the addition of a 


cartoon division in three sections. 


Teachers... Students .. . send today for the 

pamphlet describing how students of junior 

high and high schools may compete for 
g v 


thirty cash prizes, witiea' oifts, and many 


—and now CARTOONING 













scholarships ae 


. in the three fields of free- 


hand drawing, mechanical drawing, and 


cartooning. 


SCHOLASTIC 


its sh f 
its share of | ans 





) Higgins 


tRi an wD 


HIGGHS 
INb COLIN. 


271 NINTH STREET, 
BAUUKLYN 15, N. Y. 

















Here’s The Ideal 


SILK SCREEN METHOD 


for School Work 




















———— 




















SARGENT 


Water Base 


SILK SCREEN 


PRINTING PROCESS OUTFIT 


- 
tliminates the two major objections schools and students 
alike have had to silk screen printing, that is, its messi- 
ness and its impracticability in the classroom. 








he Sargent process, although similar in technique, em- 
ploys Sargent Water Soluble Tempera Colors or Dry 
empera (easel powder). They dry quickly, screen 
:. wash-up requires water only and takes just a fraction 
of the time previously required. 


argent Tempera is available in 37 colors. Opaque 


= Sa 


eects and either bright or soft effects of original trans- 
parent water colors can be obtained with a minimum of 
training. Since water colors dry faster, colors may be 
superimposed with little delay. 

Many schools are making the Sargent Water base 
method a regular part of the carriculum. 

Special Introductory Offer: The complete outfit, includ- 
ing a fine organdy screen, 5 large size jars famous 
argent Tempera, 8 oz. jar Plasticizer, 2 tubes Tusche 
: Adhering Liquid, Lacquer, Knife, Squeegee and Instruc- 
tion Pamphlet. . .everything for the three methods of 
sik screen reproduction in one handsome container 


Postpaid in U.S. A... . $4.00 


FREE: The Story of the Sargent Water Base Silk Screen 
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THE LATHAM VICTORY POSTER CONTESTS 


So many Schoo! Arts readers are interested in 
the popular Latham Foundation Contests that we 
are listing here some of the results of the last one. 


1. The contest closed February 1, 1943. Over 
10,000 posters were received. Many localities 
held regional Victory Poster contests and entered 
only their best posters in the Latham contest. A 
survey indicates that more than 75,000 posters 
were actually made. 

2. Prizes in the form of War Bonds and Stamps 
were awarded to contestants ranging from those 
in the grades to professionals. 

In addition, 21 supreme prizes in the form of Art 
Scholarships were given for outstanding posters. 
These scholarships are made possible through the 
generosity of leading art schools in the United 
States and Canada. 

3. Arrangements have been made to display 
groups of these Latham posters throughout the 
United States, Canada, England, Mexico, and 
South America. It is hoped that through the uni- 
versal language of art, strong friendships will be 
built among the Allied Nations. 

4. One fine feature of these Latham Contests is 
a plan for special Awards to be made to handi- 
capped children and students. Already many 
talented invalids and shut-ins have been aided and 
encouraged through this plan. This group is 
known as the Helen MacKay Memorial Section. 

5. Due to many inquiries, the Foundation is 
already making plans for its next patriotic con- 
test. Additional prizes and scholarships are being 
added. Announcements giving rules and details 
will be ready September 1, 1943. 

The contest will close March 1, 1944. Because 
of the splendid results obtained by the Latham 


rinting Method, complete with instructions, on request. @ Foundation, the War Savings Staff of the United 

== =—SEND ORDER TODAY !—=—— = | States Treasury has decided to award the Founda- 

AMERICAN ARTISTS' COLOR WORKS, Inc. 1 tion their special Certificate for Distinguished 
akers of famous Sargent and Hi-Test Colors . 

Sargent Bidg., 5601 First Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 1 _—dService. 

J Send me Complete Silk Screen Outfit. [ $4.00 encl. { Teachers and others interested in the next 

O Send me Free copy “The Story of Sargent Silk Victory Contest can obtain full details by sending 
Screen Printing Method.” ’ a post card to: 

Your School ' John deLemos 

Your Name ! Box 1322 

Address ! Stanford University 

Tat < an ara aan a California 
































WEAVING 
YARNS 





Cotton is taking the place 
of Wool and Linen 


A dependable source for everything in cotton 
yarns for the hand weaver— designed by, and 
for, hand weavers exclusively. Approved by 
foremost experts. Recommended in al! insti- 
tutes. Sold direct from manufacturer to you. 
Free copy of latest bulletin, ‘Practical Weaving 
Suggestions.’’ Contains a —— 


Chart for Lily Yarns. C< 
Every hand weaver e 
should be on our mailing — - . 4 44 
list—to receive our mail- 7-4 \2s 
ings of information and 
design suggestions by 
foremost experts. : 
Color samples & prices on request { =———=> = 





LiLy MILLS CO., SHELBY, N.C. oept.a 


Please send samples, prices and copy of your 
latest booklet, ‘Hand Weaving Suggestions.” 


NAME __ 


ADeRESS __ 











A New Pedro delemos Book 


ready to help you ... 500 art ideas 


CREATIVE ART GRAFTS 








= 
“ -_ ¥’ @ 
MOSAIC PAPER DESIGNS 


we 








Here is one of the most compact and complete books on simple crafts 
which Pedro deLemos has authored. You get illustrations and instructions 
for doing Paper Craft, Toy Craft, and Relief Craft. This book is a time- 
saver too, because of its pictures you can find what you want by just 
turning the pages—note this in the typical pages shown above. 


8 pages in full colors give you 43 illustrated suggestions. 


Size 9” x 12” — 88 pages — 80 of which are filled with illustrations right up 
to the margins. 


Send only $3.75 for your copy of this new book 


SCHOOL ARTS = 139 Printers Bldg. Worcester 8, Mass. 


Please send copy of the 
new book by Pedro deLemos 
CREATIVE ART CRAFTS 
Enclosed is $3.75 in full payment 
Name 
School Address 
Post Office 








' 
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Teach Lettering 


Newly Revised Edition 
Make these lessons by 
Pedro deLemos a 
valuable series for class use 


—— $1.00 brings 


aaneen | this fine 
: A B Gil 21-plate set 
G ALK You can take these 


plates in their regu- 


| ABCDI lar order and plana 


HIJKL) ‘rssottetteringies 
ABCD 


starts with the Ro- 
man letters and works 
gradually toward the 
more modern letter- 
ing alphabets. 







ABCD Illustrated instruc- 
‘widK tions show how to 
° use lettering pens, 
how using a broad 


line pencil teaches 


‘ake 
r ec good lettering 
strokes and how to 


ABC plan layouts for 
ty om cards and posters. 

“ cr And as for novelties 
which rightfully be- 
A P¢ long in any series of 

lettering lessons, you 
find abundant exam- 
ples of monograms, 
decorative initials 
as well as 13 extra 
monograms, shown 
on the cover—some- 
thing new which puts 











fun in the lessons. 








Get these twenty-one plates 
with their twelve alphabets. 
Make your lessons interest- 
ing as well as instructive. 


No.120 Price $1.00 


USE THIS COUPON NOW 


SCHOOL ARTS 
139 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 


Please send me LETTERING by 
return mail... Enclosed is $1.00 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY STATE 


————__ 
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A Brand New Poster Book 


Planning and Producing 


POSTERS 


by John deLemos 


Art Director, Latham Foundation 


Here are the instructions and illustrations for the teaching and the 
making of successful posters using tempera, spatter, silk screen, and air 
brush . . . it is one of the most useful books you can have for senior and 
junior high school classes. 


Chapter titles are: What Makes a Good Poster; Planning a Poster; 
Values in Poster Work; Suggestions on Color; Pointers on Lettering; 


Completing the Poster; Spatter Posters; Silk Screen Printing; Air Brush 
Work. 


You receive practical hints and helps . . . a color wheel to be made 
in class for use by the students, shows color combinations by indicators; 
how to keep colors clear; how to duplicate posters; step by step methods 
in silk screen poster making ... and so on through the 56 pages of 
poster making. 


Illustrations are carried all through the book to show working dia- 
grams and finished posters by leading stores, communities, schools, and 
war time activities. 


Compact and condensed, yet complete in all the details you need 
for poster making. 


Get One of the First Copies Off the Press 


Send $2.75 


Send copy of the 
New Poster Book 


PLANNING and PRODUCING POSTERS 


by JOHN deLEMOS, Art Director, Latham Foundation 


Enclosed is $2.75 for one of the first copies 
available around September 15 to 30. 


Name. 
Address . 
Post Office 


MAIL TO SCHOOL ARTS, 139 PRINTERS BLDG., WORCESTER 8, MASS. 
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SOURCE MATERIAL 


FOR THE 


BUSY ART TEACHER 


CLASSIFIED BY SUBJECTS IN REFERENCE FORM 


Cat. No. Books 


The Art Teacher, Pedro deLemos 
AA Applied Art, Pedro deLemos 
BB Bookbinding ‘for B inners, Bean 
CC Color Cement Ha ~— y deLemos . 
CAR Cartooning, Harriett Weaver . 
CAC Creative Artcrafts—advertised this issue 
A New Pedro deLemos book: . 
Guatemala Art Crafts, Pedro deLemos 
MGR The Magic Realm of the Arts, ootey 
PPS Pleys and Puppet Shows . 
Planning and Producing Poster 
John deLemos, New Book 
SAC Selling Art to the \aemuaiy, 
Wadsworth. . 
SYS Symbolism for Artists, Bailey . 


Projects and Appreciation 


754 Bird in Art, 16 pages 

101 Costumes, American, 1775-1995 

102 Costume Design, History of Egyptian 

to 1840. . : 

251 Creative Expression, 99 plates ; 

761 Design Principles, 8 pages 

106 Holiday Cut-outs, 24 plates 

108 How to Draw the Human Head 

158 How to Draw the Human Figure 

157. Indian Arts—chart, 24 x 36 in. 

113 Landscape in Decoration, 17 plates . 

120 Lettering, 21 plates . 

195 Master Model Drawing. . 

118 Mexico, Arts and Crafts, 17 plates 

156 Old World Decorative Designs . 

760 Plant Form in Design, 16 pages . 

153 Posters—School Posters, 24 plates . 

201 Simplified Modern Design, 26 oan 
Tree in Art, 16 pages 


Handicraft Portfolios 


Art Metal Craft, 17 plates . 

Block Printing — Pictorial, 17 plates 

Leathercraft, Tooled and. Modeled, 
17 plates, 8% x 11 in. iia 

Textile Bossentiin, 17 plates 


Modern Art Portfolios 


Collected and arranged by Pedro deLemos 
Each title contains 36 Plates, 84 x 11 in.: 4 of the plates 
are in full color 


301 Modern Art in Book Illustration, Type 
Style and Decoration of Book «Covers * 00 
303 Decorative Design .. 
304 Etchings and Block Prints . 
307 Novelties and Jewelry 


Send Orders to 


SCHOOL ARTS, 139 Printers Building Worcester 8, Mass. 
or to the following school supply companies: 
Chicago, Practical Supply Co., 1315 So. Michigan 
Dallas texas, Practical eae Bey 
Eau Claire, Wis. Eau Claire Seok ‘ond Stationery Co 
Kansas City, Mo. Hoover Brothers, Inc., 922 Oak St. 
Lansing, Mich. Mich. School Service, 117 Shiawassee, W 
Los Angeles, Calif. Amer. Seating Co., 6900 Avalon Bivd. 
Minaseee, Wis. Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co., 3100 
W. Cherry St. 
San Francisco, Calif. Amer. Seating Co., 521 Mission St. 
Seattle, Wash. John W. Graham Co. 1111 4th Ave. 
Spokane, Wash., John W. Graham Co. 
Syracuse, N. Y. Am. Seating Co., 935 W. Genesee. 
CANADA — prices slightly higher, Moyer School Supplies 
Ltd., Moncton, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Saskatoon, 
Edmonton. 
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Send me numbers 


Enclosing $ 
Or send bill to Board of Education 





READERS’ INDEX 
TO ADVERTISERS 


SEPTEMBER 1943 


ART SCHOOLS—ART INSTRUCTION 


Chicago Academy of Fine Arts 
Master's School, The 

Moore Institute of Art 

Pratt Institute 

Stuart Studios 

Traphagen School of Fashion 


ART, DRAWING AND PAINTING 
MATERIALS 


American Crayon Company . . Cover 4 
Binney &Smith. ...... l-a 
Devoe &Raynolds .. : — 4-a 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Conpeny Sey 3-a 
Eagle Pencil Company aed Sea 2-a 
Esterbrook Pen Company ... 10-a 
J. L. Hammett Company. — 8-a 
Higgins Ink Co.,Inc. . . 13-a 
C. Howard Hunt Pen Company 3-a 
The Louis Melind Co. Insert 
Koh-I-Noor Pencil Company 7-a 
S. S. Rubber Cement Co. 12-a 
Talens & Son, Inc. ll-a 
F. Weber Company 9-a 
Wardell Products Co. 9-a 
Weber-Costello Company 9-a 
Winsor & Newton, Inc. 12-a 


ART AND DRAWING OPPORTUNITIES 


The Louis Melind Co. Insert 
Seth Thomas Clock Co. 5-a 
Stuart Studios . . Bs 8-a 


BOOKS AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Pacific Press Publishing Assoc. .. 8-a 
Teachers College, Columbia University . 12-a 


EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES AND TOOLS 


American Artists’ Color Works, Inc. 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co. 

C. Howard Hunt Pen Company 
Metal Crafts Supply Company 
Wardell Products Co. 


HANDICRAFT MATERIALS 


American Handicrafts Company 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co. 
Dwinnell Craft Shop 
Fellowcrafters, Inc. . 

J. L. Hammett Company 
Leisurecrafts 

Lily Mills Co. . . 

Metal Crafts Supply Co. 

The O-P Craft Company 

Thayer & Chandler 


INDIAN ARTS AND CRAFTS 
George R. Momyer . 


LEATHER, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 


American Handicrafts Company 
Fellowcrafters, Inc. . 

J. L. Hammett Company 

J. C. Larson Company 
Leisurecratts . 

Osborn Bros. ; 

Thayer & Chandler 


Rose Netzorg Kerr's 


Famous Folios 


Interpretive 
Costumes 


Source material for history, literature, 
theatricals, art, and costume design, 





$$ 


1. EGYPT, GREECE and ROME 

Classic costumes from these three ancient coun. 
tries to correlate with history, literature and home 
economics. 12 plates, size 7” x 10” $1.00 


2. THE ORIENT 

From Araby, Judea, Assyria, India and China 
costumes of both men and women. 

12 plates, size 7” x 10” 


3. THE AGE OF CHIVALRY 

Includes King Arthur and Robin Hood, as well as 
knights, ladies, Joan of Arc, minstrels and other 
important costumes of the middle ages. 


12 plates, size 7" x 10” $1.00 


——— CAemwad Pome THO 


4. AMERICAN COSTUME 

This charming folio includes women's caps, bon: 
nets and hats. Costumes from Puritan Days to 
the Civil War. 12 plates, size 7” x 10” $1.00 


5. RENAISSANCE AND ELIZABETHAN 
COSTUMES 
A brand-new folio of costumes covering the elab- 
orate eras in European history. For use with liter- 
ature, history, dramatics, and home economics. 
12 plates, size 7” x 10” $1.00 





Miniature Sets of the above In- 
terpretive Costumes for pupils’ 
notebooks 
12 plates each, size 444" x 514” 











Egypt, Greece and Rome 
The Orient 

American Period 

Age of Chivalry 
Renaissance 


FAIRBAIRN PUBLISHERS 
Dept. 139 — 44 Portland St. Worcester 8, Mass. 


C1 Enclosed is $5.00. Send the complete teacher's sé 
(1 Please send sample Miniature Set of Costumes fo 


which I enclose, $1.50 
Name 


School Address.... 
NII RII cascscniostctlsnsiniatitiisdusddnsleliasnsiolipnhuledilieetieshisiaainintaaaaaaa - 
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_ a book about America’s Tropical Switzerland 


NEW SCENES NEW HELP 
NEW DESIGNS #£NEW IDEAS 


GUATEMALA ART CRAFTS 


This new, large, size 84%’ x 11" book gives you a pictorial story of Guat 
Central America's fairest country—the ‘’Tropical Switzerland." 


You share in 138 fine illustrations—many of them personally phot 
Pedro deLemos—illustrations which show you the details in tex 
tumes—designs which you will delight to use in your art class: 

and freshness of Guatemalan historical design stimulates new creat 


Price $3.75 in U.S.A. 








An Excellent Guide Book 
for teaching or doing CARTOONING 


in school . .. school scenes ... school characters 


This book, written by an art teacher, gives you the step by step method 
teach cartooning. Practically every page uses a fundamental principl 
lrawing which you teach. It is one of the most popular and most used 

ks on our list—teachers write in that their books are literally worn out 
many pupils want to use them. 23 grand instruction pages—drawin 


1 size pages. 





Send only $2.50 for your copy. 








For Art Teaching in the Grades 
most teachers use 
THE ART TEACHER 


by Pedro deLemos 





The 16 instruction chapters cover subjects you like to use 
objects, trees, birds, and animals; paper work; painting and color; 
illustrating and blackboard work; modeling; lettering; poster: 
projects; toys; puppets; picture study—and an extra chapter 

in picture study list, outline courses of art, etc. 492 pages—a gold n 
art teaching help for the grades. 


$9.00 under the Budget Plan. . . $8.00 for cash. 








ORDER YOUR BOOKS FROM 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
139 PRINTERS BUILDING WORCESTER 8, MASSACHUSETTS 




















CARVOCAS] 


AN OLD MATERIAL 
with 


A NEW APPLICATION 


Who has not longed to be able to carve! 
Now you can make these dreams become g 
reality... for Carvocast, a new name for an old 
material, is an ideal medium for carving, color 
ing and casting. 

Carvocast's soft smooth surface satisfies every. 
one —from children to professionals. The ease 
with which it may be cut, sawed or carved ig 
amazing. Dip it in water a minute or carve dry, 
depending upon your preference. 





CARVING? Use a knife, a paper clip, or anything stiff. The bas-relief of 
the soldier was done entirely with a water-color brush handle—which came 
through without a scratch! 


COLORING? Carvocast takes any color medium. ®Prang Tempera and /f 


a 


No. 1007 


Water Colors dry immediately. Prang Colored Inks give an antique effect. CARVOCAST. 


Crayonex goes on easily. A final coat of clear lacquer or shellac gives Peay. 2 


durability. 5 lbs. Net 


CASTING? Use the powder form. Just add water, mix and cast tiles, plaques 


or round shapes ready to carve and color. 





The possibilities of Carvocast are limitless. It is economical and clean. Especially 
fine for classroom and rehabilitation crafts, where simple tools and ease of oper- 
ation are essential. 


Send for CARVOCAST folder -— Free 


New Problem and Idea Unit — ‘CARVING, COLORING, and CASTING 
A Fascinating Craft’’ — 10 cents 





THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY. 
243-343 Hayes Ave. Sandusky, Ohio 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Of 


WHEN YOU CARVE OR CAST... USE CARVOCAST! 


le 

















